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37> An act of Congress of the last session 
constitutes the Collectors of the Customs, from 
and after the 30th June next, to be Disbursing 
Agents of the Treasury for the payment of de- 
bentures on exports, bounties, allowances, &c., 
and requires them to give additional and new 
bonds.—Journal of Commerce. 


—_—___—_—- i. <1 $$ $$ $$___ 


CIVIL APPOINTMENTS, 
BY THE PRESIDENT. 


Hugh Maxwell, (to take effect from 30th June 
next) to be Collector of New York, in the place 
of Cornelius W. Lawrence, resigned. 

John Young, to be Assistant Treasurer, vice 
William C. Bouck, removed. 

Logan Hunter, of New Orleans, to be Attorney 
of the United States for the Eastern District of | 
Louisiana, vice Thomas J. Durant, removed. 


Postmasters. 


Tsaac R. Harrington, Buffalo, N. Y. 
Joseph A. Sherman, Utica, N. Y. 
Cheney Ames, Oswego, N. Y. 
James E. Wharton, Wheeling, Va. 
Richard Milton, Winchester, Va. 
Joseph Burton, Augusta, Me. 
William V. Brady, New York. 
William Frayden, Boston. 

Lewis Benedict, Albany, N. Y. 


the Land Office at Dubuque, Iowa, vice Warner 
Lewis, removed. 

Turner R. King, to be Register of the Land 
Office at Springfield, Illinois, vice James W. Bar- 
rett, removed. 

Walter Davis, to be Receiver of the Land Office 
at Springfield, [linois, vice Archer G. Herndon, 
removed. 

Cornelius Rosevelt, to be Register of the Land 
Office at Genesee, Michigan, vice John Barton, 
removed. 

George H. Smith, to be Receiver of the Land 
Office at Newmansville, Florida, vice John Par- 
sons, removed. 


Marshals. 

Andrew Guthrie, to be Marshal of the Western 
District of Tennessee, vice Robert J. Chester, 
removed. 

Appointment by the Secretary of the Interior. 
William J. Howard, to be Pension Agent at 
Pittsburg, Pa., vice John B. Guthrie, removed. 


24. 
wr 


DIPLOMATIC, 
3->> The President has officially recognized 


Fernanpo Bernarpen as Vice Consul of Portugal 





Jersey. 


accused of having been party to an attempt to 


| smuggle goods into that country, has published a 
defence, which it will rejoice every American, if | with ordnance and ordnance stores, and placed 
it clears him from all offence in the matter. The | in charge of an officer to be temporarily assigned 
New York Tribune has reeeived a copy of a cir- | by the commanding officer of that division. 

cular letter from Mr. Ellsworth, in which it would | 


appear he disproves, satisfactorily, the charge of 
smuggling, or attempting to smuggle goods through 
the Swedish Custom House. 

The following is Mr. Ellsworth’s explanation 
of the manner in which the charge originated : 


‘“* Having ordered late in the autumn—as has 
has been my practice for several years—house- 
hold provisions and wearing apparel as supplies 
for winter, | was informed by my agent that these 


Charles T. Maddox, (to take effect on the first | articles, together with some bovuks designed. for 


day of July) Baltimore, in place of James M. Bu- | 


chanan, resigned 17th April to take effect on first 
of July. 

Abraham Hendell, Carlisle, Pa. 

Martin Bond, Montgomery, Ala. 


Land Officers. 


John Corkern, of Louisiana, to be Receiver of 
Public Moneys at Greensburg, Louisiana, vice 
Theodore Gillespie, removed 

Thomas Webb, of Louisiana, to be Register of 
the Land Office at. Greensburg, Louisiana, vice 
C. D. Strickland, removed. 

William H. Wallace, of Lowa, to be Receiver 
of Public Moneys at Fairfield, lowa, vice Ver- 
plank Van Antwerp, removed. 

George Wilson, of Towa, to be Register of the 
Land Office at Fairfield, Lowa, vice Bernhart 
Henn, removed. 

Easton Morris, of Iowa, to be Receiver of Pub- 
lic Moneys at lowa City, lowa, vice Enos Lowe, 
removed. 

Jesse Bowen, of lowa, to be Register of the 
Land Office at lowa City, lowa, vice Charles 
Neally, removed. 

Mordecai Mobly, of Iowa, to be Receiver of 
Public Moneys at Dubuque, lowa, vice George 
McHenry, removed. 


my private library and documents for the Lega- 
tion, would be forwarded, if ready, inthe Almant 
Val, intended to reach Siockholm early in De- 
cember. Application was therefore made for 
the admission of these articles, which were par- 
ticularly described. My boxes, however, were 
not ready fur the Almant Vai at the time of her 
departure. 

A few days after the arrival of the Almant 
Val, the schooner Friheten reached the port of 
Stockholm, having on board a number of boxes, 
with no direction whatever but the shipping mark 
E and an unsigned bill of lading, reierring them 
to my address. On the transier of these voxes 
to the Custom House—where | first saw them— 
l perceived at once, that they did not, probably, 
contain what l expected, and immediately men- 
tioned this suspicion to the Inspector of the Cus- 
}toms. The boxes, which were opened by my 
direction, contained nothing ordered by me, iu- 
tended for my use, or in the least degree correspon- 
ding wilh my reclamation. ‘hey were therelore 
instantaneously rejected, and handed over lo the 
Custum House authorities. 

In a few days, a jetler was received from the 
shippers of these goods, stating that their arrival 
was occasioned by a bluader of his clerk, who, 
amid a large number of boxes marked E, had 
sent the wrong ones, and that my articles stil re- 





imained at Lubeck, where they must be winter- 


Thomas McKnight, of Iowa, to be Register of 


This 


ment of those forwarded through error. 
letter | at once delivered to the proper authori- 
ties, as I did with another one still more pressing, 


which arrived soon after. My connection with 
the articles, as far as any such existed from the 
fact that they were addressed to me, was severed 
at the moment of my disclaimer.”’ 


— sa 
or 


ARMY. 


GENERAL Orpvers.—The Adjutant General, in 
an official order of the 11th inst., directs that all 
muster and descriptive rolls of detachments of 
recruits, all hospital reperts and records of any 
kind containing evidence of the death, discharge, 
or desertion, during the Mexican war, of enlisted 
men or volunteers, which may be in possession 
of any officer, or may be found at any ailitary 
post, be forthwith transmitted for file in the War 
Department. 





Regulation.— The employment of officers’ ser- 
vants, hired or otherwise, in any branch of the 
public service, is prohibited. 


Memorandum.—Jefferson Barracks was acci- 
dentally omitted in the list of Chaplain Posts, 





for the port of Philadelphia, and other ports of | 
the States of Pennsylvania, Delaware and West | 


published in ‘* General Orders, No. 16, of March 


| 19, 1849.” 


By General Order, No. 37, promulged on the 
16th inst., it is announced that the Ordnance de- 
pot at Galveston and Point Isabel, established 
during tne war with Mexico, will be discontinued, 


Tue Smuceitmwe Case —Mr. Ellsworth, the U. | and that an Ordnance depot will be established, 
S. Charge d’Affaires at Sweden, who has been ‘under the direction of the Commanding General 


|of the Pacific Division, at some convenient point 
on the Columbia river, in Oregon, to be supplied 


The ordnance and ordnance stores at Fort 
Leavenworth, not required for that post, will be 


| removed to the depot at Liberty, Missouri, and 


‘the Military storekeeper at Fort Leavenworth is 


‘assigned for duty at Santa Fe, to relieve R. H. 


Dyer, temporary storekeeper, whose duties will 
cease. 

Captain Waldbach, of the Ordnance Depart- 
ment, is assigned to Pikesville Arsenal, for foun- 
dry duty ; and the Military storekeeper at that 
place wiil proceed to Mount Vernon Arsenal, to 
relieve Lieutenant Dearborn, who is to repair to 
San Antonio de Bexur, Texas, and report for 
duty to Brevet Major General Worth. 

Brevet Captain J. McDowell, Assistant Adju- 
tant General is assigned to the Head Quariers of 
the Army. 


——— —-—_———»@e—__ -—-- ———— 
NAVY. 


U. 8. Stoop-or-war Fatmoutu.—This vessel 
is now nearly ready for sea, and will sail from 
Boston shortly to join the squedron on the Pacific 
station. The following is a list of her officers :— 





Commander, Thomas Pettigru; First Lieutenant, 


|Juhn De Camp; Second Lieutenant, George M. 


White ; Marine Officers, Francis B. Renshaw, 
Lieut. John 8. Devlin; Purser, Wm. B. Hart- 
well ; Surgeon, David Harlow ; 4ssistant Surgeon, 
T. M. Gunnell; Passed Midshipman, Henry 8S. 
Newcomb, (acting master ;) Wm. K. Bridge, Pe- 
ter Wager, John Madigan, Wm. Reiley, William 
DeKoven, John J. Hanson ; Midshipman, John N. 
Quackenbush ; Acting Midshipman, Wm. N. Arm- 
strong, Edward T. Spedden, Blucher H. Tabb ; 
Boatswain, Charles Johnson ; Acting Gunner, Wm. 
C. Thompson ; 4eting Carpenter, Lewis Holmes ; 
| Sailmaker, Lewis Rogers. 
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Passengers—Passed Midshipmen Francis Gre-|less, since the discovery of the gold mines in | lations,” he is expressly confined to the limits of under 
gory and Robert Selden; First Assistant Engi- California, and the vast emigration which it has} the Constitution, Moreover, the whole arrange- would | 
: > roduced, immense cargoes of warehoused goods} ment is liable to be superseded at any moment ay the 
neer Nailor C. Davis, Second do. Edward A.|P , ' ; . J say 
: : . . have been removed, especially from Boston, New} by the future action of Congress. With these extend 
Whipple; Second do. Theo. Zeller; Third do. binned to Califarnia hol f ae dale te Bes Udita: tes 
Wn. A. R. Latimer. Third do. John Carrol, Third York, and Baltimore, and shipped to California,) wholesome safeguards there is but little reason not be 
vee : where, the revenue laws not being enforced, they | to apprehend abuses by the President in the exe- change 
do. T. A. Stephens, Third do. John N. Maury. are entered free of duty, and to the great loss of| cution of the provisions of this amendment. | stand i 
The U. S. Frigate Savannan, Capt. Voorhees, | ine Government. Our Government is in debt,| confide im his patriotism, bis phghted fidelity to indirec 
from Boston for the Pacific, was passed Aprii 6th, | and we need all the revenue which our tariff sys-| the Constitution, and his sense of justice to every Now 
lat. 13° 12’ S. lon. 34° 43 W. tem will yield. This isa strong reason for the} portion and interest of the confederacy. 1 wil! claratic 
adoption of some measure at the present session | waive all minor objections for the sake of giving Constit 
. #5 of Congress which will secure the execution of| law and government to our unprotected territo- therefo 
Speeches 11 Con ((SS our laws in those remote territories. ; ries beyond the Rio Grande. their sl 
Q “4 Nor is this all. ‘The location of these territo-| The grounds of opposition to this amendment, it is as! 
tories in relation to the bypulods nite > the w beh have been relied on in this ag 8 are they sa 
Pacific, China, and the countries of the East,clear-| scarcely worthy of serions refutation. he prin - ower 
SPEECH OF MR. JOHNSON, ly point to an almost boundless commerce, to be | cipal objection urged against it is the one raised South t 
OF GEORGIA. realized atno distantday. liis the duty of a| by the Senator from New Jersey, (Mr. Dayton.) totore 
’ cnn _ | wise and expansive statesmanship to encourage It is, that the Constitution of the United States their o 
On the question of giving a Government to the Terri-| an early development of such a commerce by the | does not extend to territories proprio vigore, and South | 
tories of New Mexico and California. enforcement of wholesome laws, and the estab-| that it is not competent for Congress thus to ex- Califor 
The Civil and Diplomatic Appropriation Bill having | lishment of such institutions, political and social, | tend it by legislative enactment. Sir, I shall not trovers 
been reported to the Senate from the Committee | a8 will give impulse to the arts of civilization and) pause to discuss the question whether the Con- assume 
of the Whole, and the question being on concur- | refinement. stitution extends per se to territories. [am con- now oO 
ring in the amendment of Mr. Walker in relation| Nor can the duty be less imperative to protect} tent with the Southern view of it, which has been stitutic 
to the Territories acquired from Mexico— our enterprising fellow-citizens whohave gone} so triumphantly maintained by other Senators, solemt 
Mr. Johnson, of Georgia, said: Indisposition | to California against the violence and anarchy | and particularly by the Senator from South Caro- wish it 
during almost the entire present session of Con-| which must exist, wherever there is no mode! lina,(Mr. Calhoun.) in the debate which he con- the ret 
gress has prevented me, if | had desired, from | of punishing the vicious, the dishonest, and law-| ducted or yesterday with the member from Mas- until i 
participating in the discussions of this body. Nor| less. The character of the population there | sachusetts, (Mr. Webster.) 1 entertain not the habita' 
do | feel now that my health justifies me in at-| must necessarily be mixed, composed of lodians,| shadow of doubt that the Constitution of the to a se 
tempting an elaborate elucidation of the position | half civilized Mexicans, and foreigners from | United States,so far as its provisions are appli- threat 
which | occupy upon the questions which have|every clime. The occupation of mining, as its} cable, does extend to territories. Ido not de- of Nor 
been discussed in this debate. This fact, in con-| histury shows in all ages and in every country, is| lieve that the Supreme Court ever has or ever Mr. 
nection with what 1 know to be the reasonable | debasing to the finer feelings of our nature ; 1 in-| will decide to the copteary. So far from this, I expres 
and just impatience of the Senate, and the strong | flames the baser passions, and without the re-| believe the case of Canter, in 1 Peters’s Reports, a posit 
and unfavorable contrast which my poor effuris| straints of law, it is the parentof every vice| page 511, which has been relied on to support long | 
must necessarily present to the able speech which | Known to the catalogue ofcrime. We are, there-| the proposition advanced by the member from know, 
has just been delivered by the distinguished Se-| fore, called upon by every consideration which | New Jersey, (Mr. Daylon,) recognizes a prinet- willip, 
nator from New York, (Mr. Dickinson,) impress- | should influence the action of legisiators to ex- | ple which, if correct, (and it has never been dis- which 
es me with the conviction that my words should | tend our laws, and throw over New Mexico and | puted,) sustains most amply the position for which in the 
be few, and that I should not unnecessarily con-| California our protecting wzis. ‘The necessity of | the South contends. In delivering his opinion in States 
sume the time of the Senate. But, notwith-| such action is immediate aud urgent. that case, Chief Justice Marshall, speaking of hibites 
standing these considerations, I feel it a duty | What, then, should be the character of the| the effect of cession by the treaty upon the rela- it has 
owe to myself and to those whom I in part re-| government which we should give them? ‘The| tions of the inhabitants of the territory ceded, vocal. 
present oo this Moor, to present, very briefly. the | nature of the emergency suggests what ought to| said: the ** 
views which | entertain upon some of the topics | be its principal feature. It must combine energy ** The same act which transfers their country they f 
which have been touched during the progress of | with the capaciiy for ils summary exertion ; and, | transfers the allegiance of those who remain in embre 
this debate. therefore, uur legislation should be such as may | it, and the law which may be denominated politi- what | 
No man feels more sensibly than I do the im-| be put into the most speedy and efficient opera- | cal is necessarily changed.” Kat 
portance of giving Jaw and government to our|tion. The amendment now under consideration lt follows, therefore, us an irresistable infer- mittee 
Pacific territories. ‘The considerations which | does, in my judgment, combine these indispensa-| ence, that the law of the conquering country nate t 
render this necessity obvions are so apparent, | ble requisites. it extends immediately such pre-|** which may be denominated political” super- Thet 
and have been so elaborately discussed by those | visions of the constitution and laws of the United | venes. Now, what law of the Unned States” may clarec 
who have preceded me, that | deem it superfluous | States over our territory west of the Rio Grande | be denomioated political?” Is it not emphati- the pl 
to intrude them at length upon the attention of | as are applicable to ils condition and necessities. | cally the Constitution? It is perfectly clear there- that t 
the Senate. it authorises the President of the United Siates | fore, that, eo tustanli in which the treaty of peace the a 
The territories bave been acquired by the ex- | ** to prescribe and establish all proper and need- | between this Government and Mexico was exe- Amot 
penditure ol common blood and treasure, and | ful rules and regulations, in conformity with the | cuted, the Constituuon, which is the political law tary § 
their intrinsic and relative value is beyond com-/| Constitution oi tue United States, for the enforce-| of the United States, was extended over the ter- the & 
putation. The richness of the gold mines of Ca- | went of said laws in said territory, and for the| ritories of New Mexico and Caliiornia. such 
jifornia scarcely finds a parallel in the history of | preservation of order and tranquility and the es- Nor shall | pause to discuss the power of Con- assua 
the world. They have been imbedded there fur | tablishment of justice therein, and from time to! gress to extend the Constitution, by legislative Zlress, 
ages, Still accumulating by the washings from the | time to modily or change the said rules and regu-| act, over these territories. lt is absurd to deny ment. 
adjacent mountains. ‘They have been given to| jations in snch manner as may seem to him dis-/| such a power. Lameutable, indeed, is the conu:- prote 
the arts of civilization and commerce as the tro-|creet and proper.” It also empowers him to | tion of the inhabitants of New Mexico and Cali- elicit 
phies of American valor. ‘They have produced |“ prescribe and establish, temporarily, such di-| fornia, if it be not competent for Congress to refers 
a profound sensation, not here only, but through- | visions, districts, ports, offices, and arrangements | ufflurd them the benefits of our Cunstitution. New 
Out the civilized world. They are attracting| proper for the execution of said laws, and to ap- | More lamentable still the condition of those of vote. 
daily thousands of our own enterprising citizens, | poiut and comaunissioa such ollicers as may be ne- | our lellow-citizens who have emigrated thither strick 
and also crowds from the ports of Europe and | cessary to administer such jaws in said territory | in obedience to a spirit of enterprise and adven- diana 
the islands of the Pacific. AJl congregate there,| for such term or terms as be may prescrive, | ture, which pervades the entire extent of the Re- quest 
greedy to accumulate wealth, and to appropriate, | Whose authority shall continue until otherwise | public. ‘Ihe assumption of such a position shows sucpe 
without let or Lindrance, the public property;| provided by Congress.” Cioihed with these | conclusively the subterfuges to which the ene- drew 
fur these mines are the common property of the| powers, itis obvious that the President will be | mies of the South will resort to accomplish their lime 
States ; and whatever may be said in favor of the | able tugive the most speedy and ample protection | designs against her peculiar institutions, Bervi 
right of our own cilizens to go thither and disin-| to the public property of the Uaited States, aad But, sir, | desire to notice particularly the ob- that | 
ter their treasure, none will conteud that foreign- | secure the goid wines from unautherized pluader | yious motive of the leading objection of the Se- slave 
ers, from the sores of Europe, from South Ame-| by toreign emigranis. He can eplorce ihe col-| natur trom New Jersey, (Mr. Dayton) to the lorce 
rica, and the Kast India Islands, should be per-| tection of duties on foreigu imports, in conturmi- | ameudment now under cousideration. ‘hat mo- (Mr. 
witted to indulge in their unrestrained plunder. | ty with our revenue jaws; and he can preserve | ive has been avowed. lt has been endorsed by what 
it is incumbent, therefore, upon Congress to adopt | tranquility and good order among the mixed pop- | several Senators (rom the North, and disapprov- lt wa 
measures, and that, without delay, to protect the | ulatiun which 18 so rapidly Congregating theve ed of but by two or three, I desire to hold it up pars. 
public property of the United States, and to se-| irom every point of the compass. Ali this can | to the special contemplation of the people of the then 
cure, as luc as may be, all ils benefits to our own | be effected with far less dejay than by any other | South, that they may see and know the feelings addit 
people. — mode vl organization which we could adopt. 1t | which the Norinern geullemen entertaim towards the 8 
li as indispensable also that our revenue laws|meels the emergency in ail its prominent) them. ‘The Seuator irom New Jersey (Mr. Day- the p 
should be eulorced al all our ports un the Pacific. | features, and therefore | cheerfully give u my | ton) says: lory 
We have already lust perhaps not less than a} support. ** But af you do extend its operation by legis- lory | 
quarter of a million for the want of regulations; ‘here are, however, some objections to it, and | lative enactuent, then you alter the position of meat 
tnere for the collection of duties on imposts.| 1 am sensibie of their weight. Buti do not re-| certain great interests in this country. Our lors, 
Under our warehousing system, vast quantiiues of | gard them as paramount, a.d I shaii not dwell) friends of the South say that, under the opera- right 
imported goods remain in store at ali our ports| upon them. Under circumstances less urgent 1| tion of the Constitution, they have a right to take cuts 
of eulry, upon which the importer is not required} Would not sanction any measure which vesisso/ slaves wherever that Constitution reaches. It a8 
to pay duties unlil they are taken out for sale ;| Much power in the hands of the Executive as is | does not now reach, according to judicial deci- throu 
and, if he desires to reship them to another port | Covferred by this amendment. But it is sntended | sion, to Calitornia. You seek by special act on prea 
in the United States, he has the privilege of re-}to be only temporary in its duration ; tue Presi-| this amendment to make the Constuution over- Popy 
moving them without the payment of duties. | dent i» clothed with no legislative powers; and, | reach California aod New Mexico, and thus give, trem 
This regulation is wise and just. But, neverthe-' in the establishmept of “ neediul rules and regu. according to the Southern view of their rights and | 
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under the Constitution, a privilege which they 
would not otherwise have. In the first place, I 
say that you cannot, by legislative enactment, 
extend the Constitution; and, if you did, it would 
not be right, under existing circumstances, to 
change the relative position in which parties 
stand in reference to this slave question, in this 
indirect way.” 

Now, sic, what is the plain import of this de- 
claration? It is this: the North declares that the 
Constitution goes not extend to territories ; and 
therefore the South can have no right to earry 
their slaves to New Mexico and California. When 
it is asked to extend the Constitution over them, 
they say they will not, even if Congress has the 
power to do so, because they are unwilling for the 
South to enjoy the benefits of its guaranties. Here- 
totore the North has been content to rest upon 
their opinion, that, under the Constiiution, the 
South cannot carry slaves into New Mexico and 
California. { had thought that the whole con- 
troversy related to this single point. But it has 
assumed anew and an alarming aspect. I[t is 
now openly avowed that, even though the Con- 
stitution secure this right, the South is to be 
solemaly denied its benefit. Sir, I repeat, | 
wish it to be reverbetated from the Potomac to 
the remotest boundary of the Southern States, 
until it shall reach every city, town, hamlet, and 
habitation, and arouse the down-troddea masses 
to a sense of the danger to their rights which is 
threatened by the reekless and exclusive spirit 
of Northern aggression. 

Mr. Presideat, some Southern gentlemen have 
expressed surprise at the announcement of such 
a position. But, sir, 1 am not surprised. 1 have 
long known, and this Senate has occasion to 
know, that the great body of the North are un- 
willing to permit the South to enjoy the rights 
which are guarantied to her by the Constitution 
inthe newly acquired letritories of the United 
States. Perhaps it has not heretofore been ex- 
hibited in the shape which it now assumes, but 
it has been manifested in a manner not less equi- 
vocal. Has the Senate forgotten the history of 
the ** compromise bill” of the last session? Have 
they forgotten the main feature which that bill 
embraced? Sir, what was that history, and 
what that feature? 

Karly in the last session of Congress, the Com- 
mittee on Territories reported a bill to the Se- 
nate to form a territorial government of Oregon. 
The twelfth section of that bill ratified and de- 
clared to be in force the laws and ordiaances of 
the provisional government which the people of 
that territory had established for thewselves, in 
the absence of any organization by Congress. 
Among these, there was a decree that involun- 
tary servitude should not exist therein. We of 
the South believed that to ratify and declare 
such a restrictiun to be in force, involyed the 
assumption of the right, on the part of Con- 
gress, to prohibit slavery by legislative enact- 
ment. Against the exercise of such a power we 
protested ; and therefore an exciting debate was 
elicited upon the general subject, not only in 
reference to Oregon, but alsu California and 
New Mexico. We exhibited a willingness to 
vote for the bill, if the twellih section should be 
stricken oul. Accordingly the Senator from IJn- 
diana (Mr. Bright) moved to do so. But the 
question was bul taken immediately, and, to the 
surprise of all the Suuthern Senators, he with- 
drew the motion on the next morning. It was 
immediately renewed by my colleague, (Mr. 
Bersien.) Indications were very soon exhibited 
that the motion could not prevail, and that the 
slavery restriction would, tor the first lime, be 
forced upon us. ‘The Senator from Indiana 
(Mr. Bright) then offered, by way of amendment, 
what is known as the ** Missour: compro.nise.”’ 
lt was very soon ascertained that this would not 
pass. ‘he Senator from Mississippi (Mr. Davis) 
then proposed to amend the twellth section by 
adding a proviso: ** Phat nothing contained io 
the said act shall be so construed as lo authorize 
the prohibition of domestic slavery in said terri- 
tory whilst it remains in the condition of a terri- 
tory of the United States.” Several other amend- 
ments, 1 believe, were offered by Southern Sena- 
lors, having for their object the protection of the 
rights of the South in our territories. ‘Ihe ditii- 
culties of adjustment thickened ; the excitement 
in this body waxed warm, and diffused itself 
throughout the entire republic ; and the public 
press literally groaned under the ulterings of 
popular solicitude. ‘lhe ship of state seemed to 
tremble and creak throughout all her timbers, 


dened with painful apprehensions for the safety 
of the Union. At this moment of intense solici- 
tude, a meeting of the Southern Senators was 
Suggested to devise some mode of action by 
which the question might be adjusted. We met 
in the ante-room, irrespective of political names 
—all party distinctions were laid upon the altar 
of our common country. The result of our de- 
liberations was, a unanimous determination, if 
possible, to have the whole subject reterred to a 
select committee of eight, to consist of four from 
the North and four from the South, and an equal 
number from each of the respective parties. By 
common consent, a Senator from Delaware (Mr. 
Clayton) moved the reference, and it was agreed 
to by the Senate. The select committee was 
chosen by ballot, and was composed of the ho- 
norable mover, a Senator from Missouri, (Mc. 
Alchison,) a Senator from Kentucky, (Mr. Ua. 

derwood ) and a Senator from South Carolina, 

(Mr. Cathoun ) from the slave States; from the 

free States, of a Senator from New York, (Me. 

Dickinson,) a Senator from Indiana, (Mr. Bright,) 

a Senator from Rhode Island, (Mr. Clarke,) and 

a Senator from Vermont, (Mr. Phelps.) Sir, 

these were no upstart politicians, who have been 

nurtured into notoriety by fawning and by flat- 
tery. Most of them are gray haired Senators, 
distinguished for their patriotism, their intell- 
gence, and their protracted service in our public 

council. They brought to the weighty task as- 
sigued them a grave, deliberative, and an enlarged 
stalesmanship, ripened by many years of expe- 

rience, Alter days of anxious consultation, that 

committee reported the measure known as the 
‘* compromise bill.” It was hailed everywhere 

throughout the country as the bow of promise, 

betokening calm and sunshine. The hope of 
the patriot revived, as he thought he saw the 
bight retire, which hung like a funeral-pall over 
our political horizon. Such is a brief history of 
that vill. 

What were the great features of compromise 
which it ewbodied? The North contended that 
they had the right lo extend the Wilmot proviso 
over the territories of the United States, and that 
it was the imperative duly of Congress to do it. 
The South solemnly denied and protested against 
the exercise of such a power. ‘his bill yielded 
that question, on the part of the North, and im- 
posed on Congress the duty of non-interference. 
Thatis all that the South has ever asked, and, 
so far, it was one point of concession to our de- 
mand. Agam: many of our Northern friends 
insisted that the invabilacts of territories possess 
the right to restrict slavery within their limits ; 
but the South denied this position, and the bill 
prohibited the territorial Jegislature from passing 
any law ‘** respecting the prohibition or establish- 
mentof African slavery.” ‘Lhis was the second 
point of concessicn made by the North. The 
North insisted on ratifying and confirming the 
provisional laws of Oregon, one of which pro- 
hibited slavery. The South denied the power of 
Congress to dy this. ‘Ine bill declared that they 
should continue in force only until three months 
aller the first meeting of the territorial legisla- 
ture. ‘This was the third powt of concession 
yielded by the North. ‘hese questions being 
seltied positively by the bill, the controversy be- 
tween the North and the South was narrowed 
down to a single pot; and that was, whether, 
under the guaranties of the constituuion and laws 
of the United States, the citizens of the South 
possess the right to carry (heir slaves into our 
territories? We maiutamed the affirmative and 
the North the negative of this proposition ; aud, 
nut being able to come to any agreement which 
would result in satisfactory legisiation, buth par- 
lies, by the thirty-first section of the bill, consect- 
ed Lo submit it tv the adjudication of the Supreme 
Court of the United Siates. If the coustitution 
does guarauly our rights, as we contend, the 
court would cerlaimly gu decide? if it does not, 
lor one | say we ought not to insist on it. The 
constiiution is our bond of union; | am content 
with its guaranties; 1 will never knowingly de- 
mand anything from our confederates which it 
does not justily and sustain. The Supreme Court 
was estaviished for the very purpose of giving 
it authoritive interpretation ; and, asa lover of 
the Union, | am wailing to abide ifs solema deci- 
sions. 

One remark more on this point. It is evident 
(hat this question between the North and the 
South must be either a political or a judicial 
question. If we attempt to settle it in Congress, 
we make it political ; 11 we refer it to tae Supreme 
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| man of the South to say, whether it is not safer 
for us to refer it to the court? If we refer it to 
Congress, as it is now, or is likely to be hereafter 
constituted, it will, it must be decided against us ; 
for there is a large majority of Wilmot proviso 
men in the House of Representatives, and the 
Senate will, I fear, very soon yield to the grow- 
ing popularity of this pestiferous measure. But 
if we submit it to the adjudication of the Supreme 
Court, I should entertain no fear of an unfavora- 
ble decision. Truth, justice, principle, and argu- 
ment are all on our side. 

These considerations recommended this bill 
to the favor of the Senate ; and, after full debate, 
it passed this body by a majority of three-fifths. 
lt left the slave qnestion where the framers of 
the constitution Jeft it—where the constitution it- 
self leaves it. This was the great leading fea- 
ture of this bill. 

Having passed the Senate, under circumstances 
so impressive, it was transmitted to the House 
of Representatives for their concurrence. But 
there was one bright particular star, clustered 
round by seven paler satellites, whose blended 
lustre, glancing through the gloom of ignorance 
which shrouded the mtejlects of the poor benight- 
ed Senate, discovered to the world that it wasa 
surrender of the rights of the South—a surrender 
** covert,”’ but ** no less complete and absolute” — 
and that, so far from being a *“* compromise bill,” 
it ‘*might be more properly entitled articles of 
capitulation on the part of the South.” And, 
without any effort to amend its imperfections, if 
it had them, without permitting the usual refer- 
ence to a committee, upon a motion which cut 
off all debate and excluded all vindication by its 
friends, this offspring of patriotic deliberation 
and enlightened statesmanship was consigned Lo 
the grave without the formalities of a respectful 
interment. By the votes of eight Southern men, 
uniied with those of Northern Barnburners and 
Wilmot Provisoists, this proposition, which 
granted to the South the benefits of the constitu- 
lion, was laid on the table. Out of one hundred 
and thirty-seven votes, in the House of Represen- 
tatives, from the free States, there were but nine- 
leen who, on that occasion, showed, by their 
voles, that they were willing to allow the South 
the guaranties of the constitution. Looking, 
then to the interesting history of that bill, the 
prominent feature which it embodied, and ils 
late in the popular branch of Congress, 1 was 
uot surprised at the announcement ol ithe Senator 
irom New Jersey [Mr. Dayton] that, if we had 
the right to extend tue constitution to New Mex- 
ico and California, * it would not be right, undec 
existing circumstances,” todo so, Sir, it was 
this sentiment which defeated that ** compromise 
bill” and, in my judgment, inflicted a heavy 
wound upon the South. What has been the con- 
sequence? It has prevented Southern emigration 
lo Californias Under the apprehension that they 
could not carry their slaves with them, cilizens 
of the Southern States have not gone there, and 
the Noiteern States are reaping the benefits of 
the gold mines. ‘Their peopie are fucking there 
by thousands, and will ovtam so tnorougtily the 
control of that country, in a short time, that 
they will forever exciude slavery; whereas, 
it the compromise bill had passed, it would 
have opened the door for Southern emigration. 
Our peopie would have gone there. Tuey 
Would ave participated in the benefits of 
Working the wines, and have been fairly repre- 
sented in the orgauization of the political and so- 
cial institutions of those territories. Af to this 
inestimable joss to the South be added the agita- 
tion, aod heart-burnings, and loca! strife which 
have succeeded the deieat of thal measure, il can 
but fill the mind of the patriot with the most pain- 
ful apprehensions. . 

I therefore cheerfully support this amendment. 
I support it forthe reason that it is the duty of 
Congress to extend the protection of the law to 
our recently acquired territories. 1 support it 
because il comvines those elements which are 
suited to the present emergency. 1 support it 
because it extends over them the constitution 
and laws of the United States. Less than this 
amendment contemplates we ought not to do ; 
more, Lfear, we cannot do. 1 doubtif any other 
proposition will receive the support of both 
Houses of Congress, and it is not very certain 
that this will. 

Mr. President, we have three alternatives be- 
fore us. Wemust either adopt this amendment, 
or we must pass the territorial bill which has 











been sent us by the House, or we must admit 
these territories as a State of States into the 
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Union immediately. If we doneither of these} one of gs 





ubordination and dependence, it is also 


things, then we must leave California and New| one of pupilage and protection. It 1s the relation 


Mexico to the horrors of at archy. 
If 1] could choose between this amendment and 


of parent and child. If, therefore, the States, 


\hrough their Federal agent, do acts inconsistent 


a well digested territorial Lill, | should certainly | with that relationship ; 1f instead of a foster 
prefer the latter. Jt 13 more in accordance with _mother, the Union becomes an inexorable tyrant; 


the usage of our Government; and it would al- 
Jow tothe people greater latitude in the exer- 
cise and enjoywent of those great principles of 
republican iiberty which are recognised by our 
constitution. But who does not know that the 
passage of such a territorial bill at this late 
period of the session 1s impossible? Besides, 


there is no probability that any bill which would | 


be acceptable to the South could pass both 
branches of Congress. ‘The one which has been 
sent tous from the House contains the Wilmot 
Proviso; and if we were to strike it out, il is 
very certain that they would not concur in the 
amendment. Hence, an acceptable territorial 
bill at this session is out of the question, 

The only other alternative betore us is to bring 
these territories into the Union immediately. To 
accomplish this object, two methods have been 
proposed. The cne, by the Senator from Ten- 
nessee, (Mr. Bell,) isto merge the whole terri- 
tory of New Mexico and Calitorpia into one 
State; and the other, by the Senator from 
illinois, (Mr. Dougias,) as tue chairman of a 
select committee, proposes to divide them Into 
two States, admit ove smmcdiately and the other 
prospectively. ‘Io both these propositions ft am 
al present imflexibly opposed. The former, 
however, has veen rejected, and therelure i shali 
not allempt to expose its demerits. Nor shail | 
discuss the question at length as to the power ol 
Congress to create a State. | rest upon the able 
and conclusive argument of the Judiciary Com- 
mittee, presented by their report, upon the bill 
introduced by the Senator trom Liiiwois, at an 
early period of the session, fur the admission ol 
California as a State. | shall content myself by 
simply stating my position without eiucidation. 

‘Ybe territories in question are the common 
property of the several States in their conted- 
erateu character; and as suvereignly altaches lo 
the ownership of the domain, (he sovereignty 
over them necessarily resides iu the States. “Ihe 
Federai Government is in vo sense the Owber of 
the territories or of the sovereignty over them. 
lt is the mere trustee of the States. Now, | hold 
that the creation of a State is the highest act of 
sovereignty known to politicallaw. How, theo, 
can Congress, which has no sovereignty over the 
territories, exereise tie highest power of sover- 
eignty by creating them into States? Jnasmucn 
as the sovereignty over the territories resives i 
the several States oi the Union, and not in the 
inhabitants thereof, it follows that they cannot 
form a State Government, in the sense of the 
constitution, without the consent of the States. 
Congress is the trustee of the States, and the 
orguu through which that consent 1s to be ex- 
pressed, Ati that Congress can do, therelore, 1s 
to consent thatthe people, with certain defined 
jumilsod (erritory, may organize a State Govern- 
ment, republicun in its form, aud be admitted 
tuto the Union. ‘hat consent isa pledge, on the 
part of the several States, that when such a 
government shail have been organized they will 
surrender their sovereignty over the territory 
thus defined; and its admission into the Union ts 
au actual surrender of thal sovereignty. 

This consent may te given either before or 
afier the formation of a State constitution. 
When given betore, 1 authorizes the thing to be 
uone; when given alter, i raiities what tas al 
ready been done. Hence, | do not deny the 
right of the people of a territory to assemble and 
form a Constitution with the view lo admission into 
the Union. Wien done with that view, it is ap 
act of loyally to the republic. But I du deny 
that they nave the right, without the consent ol 


\be States, through Congress, to organize a. 


governmcnt which will constitute them imdepend- 
ent of the States of the Union, or which would 
supersede the temporary government which may 
have been establisued by Congress. The relativn 
of the territories to the United States is unques- 
tionably thatof independence and subordiwation ; 
und, as matter of right, they can do nothing in- 
consistent with the sovereignty of the several 
States over them. 

‘That circumstances may occur which would 
justify the people of a territory in setting up an 
independent separate government, | not only ad- 
mit, but »dvocate. ‘lerritories are held by the 
United states to be admitted ultimately as mem 
bers of the Confederacy. It their condition is 

















if, instead of tutelage, she inflicts- the evils ot 
vassalage ; if she capriciously and unwarrantably 
refuses to admit it into the Union, after it has 
obviously attained to the capacity for self-govern- 
went, the inhabitants of a territory would be ab- 
solved from their allegiance, and justified in set- 
ling up a separate independence. If the States, 
in giving their consent, of which I have before 
spoken, for the pecple of a Territory to form a 
State government, impose conditions or restric- 
tions ii compatible with that equality im sove- 
reignty and dignity which appertains to the other 
States of the Confederacy, it would justify it in 
selting up an independent government. It is 
upon this ground that Missouri would have been 


| Justified in declaring her independence in 1820. 


She had reached constitutional majority; she 
possessed the requisite population to constitute a 
State of the Union; her people were sufficiently 
intelligent and virtuous for self-government; she 
had presented a republican constitution ; and she 
asked to be admitted into the Union, and to be 
clothed with that sovereignty which resided in 
the States. But Congress sought to impose upon 
her @ proviso restricting slavery. This was a 
condition not imposed upon the other States. It 
was incompak:ble with that equality and sover- 
eiguly which belonged to the other members of 
the Conlederacy. To such a condition she was 
not bound to submit; and, having a right to ad- 
mission, without its imposition, she wuuld have 
been justified in setting up an independent govern- 
meut. Soshe thought at that day ; so thought 
tho people of the Southern States; and so con- 
vinced were the Northern members of Congress 


| by the powerful argument of Mr. Lowndes, of 


South Carvlina, that they took shelter under the 
Missour! compromise, and actually forced it, 
nolens volens, upon the South. Sir, entertaining 
these opinions of the want of power on the part 
of Congress, | could never consent to any bill 
which attempts to create a State. 

The ether proposition for admitting these ter- 
ritories into the Union as States is the bill re- 
ported by the Senator from Illinois, (Mr. Dou- 
gtass,) as chairmain of the select committee. It 
provides— 

** Phat Congress doth consent that the portion 
of the territory of the United States which 1s 1n- 
cluded within the following limits, to wit: Be- 
ginning in the Pacific ocean, on the parallel of 
forty-two degrees of north Jatitude, thence east 
ov said parallel to the dividing ridge which sepa- 
rates the waters flowing into the Colorado river 
from those which flow into the Great Basin; 
thence along said dividing ridge to the point 
where it was crossed by Lieut. Col. J.C. Fre- 
mont, in eighteen hundred and forty-four, as 
shown on the map ol his exploration; thence 
southwestwardly along the line of said explora- 
tiou, as shown on the map of said Fremont’s 
surveys, published by order of the Senate iu 
eighteen hundred and forty-eight, to its iutersec- 
tion with the one hundred and seventeenth meri- 
dian of west longitude ; thence in a direct line to 
the intersection of the Sierra Nevada mountains 
with those of the west range; thence due west to 
the Pacific ocean; thence along the cuast, inclu- 
ding the adjacent islands, to the place of begin- 
niug, shall be set apart as the territory of one 
Siate, and upon the fulfilment of the conUitivns 
hereimatter contained, the same is hereby declar- 
ed to be one of the States of this Union, by the 
name and style of the S:ate of California, upon 
au equal footing with the original Siates in all 
respects whatsoever.” And— 

** That Congress doth consent that the portion 
of the territory of the United States which is 
bounded as fullows, to wil: On the. north by the 
forty-second parallel of north latitude, on the 
east by the summit of the Rocky mountains and 
the State of ‘l'exas, On the south by the Republic 
of Mexico, and on the west by the proposed State 
of California and the Pacific ocean, incldding the 
islands adjacent to the shore, shall become one 
of the States of this Union, by the name and 
style of the State of New Mexico, or such other 
nhume as the people thereof shall, in their consti- 
tution, adopt, upon an equal footing with the 
original States, in all respects whatever, 80 soon 
as itshall contain the proper number of inhabi- 








tants; and they shall establish for themselves a 
constitution and republican form of government.” 
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Mr. President, this is a departure from long- 
established usage. We have heretofore required 
the inhabitants of territories to remain in a terri- 
torial condition for aseriesof years. ‘This usage 
is in strict accordance with the ubject for which 
the United States hold territories. We hold ter- 
ritories for the purpose of their ultimate admis- 
sion into the Union; aad their inhabitants occupy 
the relation of pupilage, to be indoctrinated in 
the principles of republicanism, preparatory to 
their admission intu the Confederacy. If there 
is any reason in this usage, as applied to our 
other territories, how much more forcibly does 
it apply to New Mexico and California? ‘Their 
population is mixed, composed of piebald mon- 
grel races, and but recently severed from the Re- 
public of Mexico, whose history for the last 
twenly years is that of revolution and insubordi- 
nation. By what magic-+have they suddenly be- 
come capable of sell-government? Why, sir, it 
is proposed to admit them into the Unicn before 
they have become citizens of the United States. 
By the eighth article of the treaty the inhabitants 
of New Mexico and Calilornia are allowed twelve 
months from the date of the exchange ol ratifi- 
cations to make their election whether they will 
become American citizens or return to the Mex- 
can Republic. The exchange of ratifications 
took place on the 30th of May, 1848, ani there- 
fore the people of the newly-acquired territories 
are not citizens ‘until the 3Uih of May next; but 
this bill proposes, contrary to all usage and to the 
obvious intent of the (realy, to incorporate tmme- 
diately the greater portion of them into the Uni- 
on. Sir, why this haste? Why this prurient 
anxiety to add another State to this Confederacy ? 
Was itso with Florida? Sir, Florida knocked at 
your door for admission for five iong yeats. Yas 
Louisiana admitied in such hot haste? No, sir, 
Fiorida and Louisiana were slave States, and 
therefore there was no great eagerness lor their 
adiunission. But it is certam that, wilh ils pre- 
sent population, California aust be a free Siate, 
aud hence there are those quite willing for her 
immediate admission. Who are the peuple that 
have gone there from the United States? They 
are mainly citizens from New York and Massa- 
chusetis, and they are those who would control 
in the convention which would meet to frame a 
State constitution. What voice would the peo- 
ple of the South or their institutions have iw sueh 
an assemblage? Sir, l cannot give my cousent 
to any such proposition, [tis @ tame and inglo- 
rious surrender of the righis of the South. It 1s 
the Wilmot Proviso in disguise, and will accuw- 
plish all which that odious measure Was ever tu- 
tended to accomplish. 

Sip, where is the necessity for admitting these 
territories into the Union? Is it indispensable to 
their safety and protection? Or is there any 
moral or political obligation for us to du so? 
Have they asked foradmission? Are we tnform- 
ed that Ualilornia has the requisite population ? 
‘These are grave questions, anu ought to ve solved 
to our entire Salisiaction, belore we can be call- 
ed upon to add another State to the Conlederacy. 
‘The amendment of the Senator trom Wisconsin 
(Mr. Walker) gives the people of those territo- 
ries the most ample protection. ‘That is all they 
cali Claim; it 1s all we are bound lo give them at 
the present time. Or, if this is not enough, o1- 
gauize a territorial government im accordsuce 
with settied usage. Letit be lioeral ia its provi- 
sions, and conier upon them all the powers com- 
patible with their relation to the States, and the 
rights of the States of the Union. 

But it is said that no territorial bill can pass 
Congress without the Wilmot Proviso, and that 
by admitting these territories into (he Union we 
avoid that, and therevy settle the agtiating ques- 
tou of siuvery. Lregeret to fiud Southern men 
yielding to this view of the subject... For one, 1 
regard it as insulting to the Souci—uas a propusi- 
tion to her friends tu betray her into the wands of 
her deadliest enemies. ‘Sir, whose fault is it thal 
these terriiories cannot be organ zed?) Who is it 
that throws obstacies in the way? Js it the South? 
No, sir. ‘the South stands with tolded nands, 
except when her rights are sougnt to be invaded. 
She acts on the delensive. She claims pothing 
at the hands of Congress but to be let alone. 
She 1s willing to co operate in any legisiatiwun for 
the benefit of these territories which dves svt 
iniringe upon her rights. Butthe very mowent 
any bith is imtroduced which looks to the foriwa- 
tion of territorial goveruments, the Northera 
lactionisis seek to mcorporate upon it the Wil- 





mot Proviso, which exciudes the people of the 
South from these territories and vioiates that 
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equality in dignity and sovereignty which, under 
the Constitution, appertains to every State of the 
Confederacy. To avoid this, what are the South. 
ern States asked to do? With the fact staring 
them in the face, that if admitted now California 
must be a free State, and with the distinct avowal 
on the part of the North that slavery never shall 
be extended an inch beyond its present limits, 
we are seriously asked to incorporate our new 
territories into the Union, in order to avoid 
threatened legislative degradation. Sir, if lam 
to submit to the Wilmot Proviso, let it come un- 
disguised. If the South is to be excluded from 
the territories, let her not be insulted by an invi- 
tation to aid in the operation. 

] am not prepared, Mr. President, to pronounce 
the bill of the Senator froin Illinois unconstitu- 
tutional. But everything constitutional is not 
necessarily just or expedient. I concede the 
right of Congress to admit California immediate- 
ly, and New Mexico prospectively. I grant also 
—nay, | insist—that, in the formation of a State 
constitution, the people have the right to deter- 
mine for themselves whether they will tolerate 
slavery as a part of their system of government. 
But, sir, it becomes a very different question when 
it is proposed to do this for the avuwed purpose 
of avoiding the Wilmot Proviso, and when itis 
known tbat by this method all will be accom- 
plished which the Northern agitators desire. It 
calls upon the South to do that under the influ- 
ence of a threat which it would be degrading to 
submit to if executed according to the forms of 
legislation. 

Let it not be inferred from whatI have said 
that 1 would oppose the admission of a State into 
the Union on the ground of its being a free State. 
Ihave no such feeling. If California and New 
Mexico shall be required to sudmit to the usual 
probation of the territorial condition; if, by just 
legislation on the part of Congress, the South be 
allowed a fair chance to participate in the for- 
mation of their civil and social system; if the 
door of emigration be thrown open alike to the 
citizens of all the States; and then, if the cli- 
mate and productions of those regions, without | 
Congressional interference, shall exclude slavery, | 
and ata proper time the people shall form State 
constituuuons prohibiting its existence, 1 would 
cheerfully vote for their admission, even though 
they be free States. But 1 cannot at this time, 
with due regard to the interest and honor of the 
South, vote for their immediate admission, when 
the South has not enjoyed an equal share of emi- 
gration to them, when it is koown that they must 
be free States, and when the proposition is cou- 
pled with the declar.tion that it is the only mode 
for the South to escape from submission to the 
Wilmot Proviso. 1 msuke no such surrender. | 
shall insist on the most ample recognition of the 
rights of the South. She may be deprived of 
them by the force of superior numbers; but | | 
trust in God her representatives on this floor will 
never consent that she shall be cheated out ol 
ihem by iudirection and circumvention. 

Nor would | have it inferred, from the position 
which 1 occupy, that lam opposed to a settle- 
ment of the question of slavery. On the con- 
trary, | most anxiously desire it. The prosperi- 
ty of the country, the safety of the South, and 
the integrity of the Union, all demand ils speedy 
settlement; and he who would thicow unneces- 
cary obstacles io the way for the sake of agitation, 
is unworthy the esteem and confidence of patri- 
ols. Sir, the entire South is ready aud anxious 
to settle it upon any terms which will save her 
honor and the glory of the Union; and she has 
given the most conclusive evidence of the sin- 
cerity of her purpose. During the last session a 
large majority of her representatives in both 
Houses of Congress voted for the Senate ** Com- 
promise Bill;” and almost without a dissenting 
voice they supported the ‘* Missouri Compro- 
mise?” ‘}he South is still animated by a spirit 
of concession; she is still prepared to yield much 
for the sake of the Union. But when the tem- 
per of conciliation has departed fro the North ; 











admission of New Mexico will not settle the | 
question of slavery. It might as to that portion 
of territory designated in the bill as California, 
but not as to the balance called New Mexico; 
for, in reference to the latter, it is prospective in 

its operation. It only grants the consent of Con- 

gress for it to ** become one of the States of this 
Uuion” * so soon as it shall contain the requisite 
number of inhabitants, and they shall establish 

for themselves a constitution and republican form 
of government.” But what is to be its condition 

in the interim between that time and the present? 
Will it not be a territory? Will it not be sub 

ject to the legislative supervision of Congress as 
other territories are? Would not the Wilmot 

provisoists insist on the extension of the ordi- | 
nance of 1787 over it so long as it remainec in 
that condition? Surely they would; and at the 
very next session of Congress we should have 
two Senators on this floor from the proposed 
State of California to aid them in their nefarious 
designs. Yet, with this fact staring them in the 
face, Southern men are asked to support this bill 
for the purpose of settling the proviso question. 

But the Wilmot Proviso is not the only ques- | 
tion of controversy between the North and the | 
South, Several of the Legislatures of the North- 
ern States have pa:sed laws to prevent or oppose 
the recapture of fugitive slaves, and in nuove of | 
them is it done without annoyance and difficulty. | 
Will the passage of that remove this source of | 
irritation and conflict?) A portion of the people | 
of the North insist that Congress should interdict | 
the slave trade between the States. Will that | 
bill quiet their demands? Congress is ever and | 
anon besieged with petitions to abolish slavery in| 
the District of Columbia. Will that bill silence | 
these clamors? No, sir; you might as soon ex-| 
pect to heal a man who is covered with ** wounds | 
and bruises and putrifying sores,” by extirpating | 
one ulcer. The spirit of abolition is like the fa-| 
bled hydra; you may cut off one of his heads, | 
but the loathsome slimy serpent still exists, and | 
is eternally hissing and throwing out his thousand 
forked tongues to insult and annoy us. Sir, the! 
account between the North and South is long 
and heavy. We have reached that point when. 
the harmony of the Union and the safety of the 
South require a “settlement in full.” All the 
heads of the hydra must be cut off, and the) 
wounds s@wred with a red hot iron, else he will 
yet live, and infuse his deadly poison into every | 
vein and ariery of the body politic. No mere} 
legislative expedient will seitle the question of | 
slavery. Jt can only be done by all parties, in | 
the spirit of patriotism, taking their staud firmly | 
on the Constitution. Let the North do nothing | 
which it forbids, in word or spirit; and let the | 
South, as one man, resolve to submit to nothing | 
that violates its sacred guaranties. This will | 
give quiet to the country, and bind the Union 10 | 
bunds of adamant. 

The South is sought to be placed in the atti- 
tude of factious opposition Lo the organization of 
these new-acquired territories, on the ground 
that their climate, soil, and productions are un- 
suiled to the employment of slave jabor. 1 shall 
not consider al length the geographical position | 
and features of our Pacific pos-essions. It is 
certainly true that much the larger portion of 
them is unfit for the cultivation of rice, cotton, 
sugar and tobacco. Its surface is marred by im- 
mense ranges of mountains and trackless deserts, 
unfit for the habitation of man. But who will) 
deny that slave labor can be profitably employed | 
in working the gold mines of California? It is 
cheaper, because it cosis the owner nothing but 
ihe food and clothing of his operatives; and the | 
negro far excels the while man in capacity to 
endure exposure to a scorching sun, drenching 
rals, and the hardships peculiarly incident to 
the business of mining. Besides, there is a con- 
siderable portion of these territorres—envugh for 
the formation of three States of average dimen- 
sions—which liés south of the parallel of 36° 
3U’, known as the line of the Missouri Cumpro- 
mise. ‘The other States of this Union which lic 




















when we are denied the poor privilege to com- 
promise, and when it is distinctly announced by 
those who have the numerical strength to oppress 
us, under the forms of unjust Jegislation, that we 
shall be excluded from the co.,mon territories ol 
the Union, let it not be expected that the South 
will co-operate in an indirect mode to effect her 
own degradation. Wheo compromises are de- 
nied her, she will stand firmly upon her consti- 
tutional rights. 

But, sir, the passage of the bill for the imme- 
diate admission of California and the prospective 
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south of that line are slave Staies. They are 
Arkansas, ‘l’ennessee, and North Carolina, which 
lie immediately adjacent to thatiine Do they 
not profitably employ slave labor? Further south 
are Texas, Louisiana, Mississippi, Alabama, 
Georgia, and South Carolina. In ali these States 
colton constitutes the staple product of agricul- 
ture, and in several of them rice and sugar are 
most advantageously cultivated, ‘Ihe southern 
parts of California aud New Mexico lie in the 
same eastern and western belt of latitude. Why, 





lthen, will they not yield the same accsiaeamiad 
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products, and consequently afford profitable em- 
ployment for slave labor? Sir, it is all a mis 
take. A large portion of our Pacific territories 
is suited to slavery; and I will add that no kind 
of labor will develope so rapidly its immense re- 
sources and prepare it for the abode of enterprise 
and elevated civilization. Let not the South lose 
sight of these facts. Let her not he decoyed 
from vigilance over her rights, or charmed into 
insensibility to legislative aggression, by the siren 
song that these territories are not adapted to sla- 
very. They are adapted to it; and if the South 
will be united in demanding justice at the hands 
of Congress ; if she will be immovable in insisting 
that the door of unrestricted emigration from all 
quarters of the Union shall be thrown wide open ; 
if she will maintain, at all hazards, the doctrine 
of non interference by Congress, there can be no 
question that slavery will find its way to New 
Mexico and California; and that she will yet 
reap her share of the’ fruits of the common 
blood and treasure which were expended in their 
acq'isition. 

But, sir, why this incessant clamor on the part 
of the North against slavery? Is it some great 
moral plague spot which threatens to infuse mor- 
ial disease throughout the body politic? Are 
those so contaminated among whom it is found 
that they are unworthy to be the associates of 
those pure and immaculate philanthropists 
who weep crocodile tears. over the fate of the 
poor enslaved African? Is it an institution so 
recent in its origin as to shock the benign spirit 
of the nineteenth century? Sir, slavery has ex- 
isted in almost every age and country of the 
world; and some of the most eminently pious, of 
whom Sacred history keeps the record, have sus- 
tuined the relation of master, under the direct 
cognizance and approbation of Heaven. It had 
its orgin in Divine decree, and was ordained 
by the prophetic curse, pronounced by Noah up- 
on his son Ham, when he said, ** Cursed be Ca- 
naan; a servant of servants shall he be to his 
brethren’? This leads the mind to the contem- 
plation of the character of Abraham. He was 
a most extensive slaveliolder. He held slaves 
by gift aad by purchase. He owned three bun- 
dred and eighteen that were born in his house. 
In the modern parlance of the abolitionists be 
might emphatically be termed a “ slave breeder.” 
Yet Abraham was called in ** Holy Writ’? ‘tthe 
friend of God” and * the father of the taithful.” 

Sarah, the wile of Abraham, was also a slave- 
owner; and the anecdote which is recorded of 
her servant Hagar is full of instruction. When 
her mistress dealt hardly with her, she fed from 
her face, **‘ And the angel of the Lord found her 
by a fountain of water in the wilderness * * 
And he said, Hagar, Sarah’s maid, whence com- 
est thou? and whither wilt thou go? Andshe 
said | flee from the face of my mistress Sarah. 
And the angel of the Lord said unto her, return 
to thy mistress and submit thyself under her hand.” 
Whata pity that some pious abolitionist had not 
been present to admonish the angel of the Lord 
of the impropriety of sending her back. Now, 
slaveholder as she was, Sarat is regarded by the 
ablest commentators as the type of the Virgin 
Mary, who was the mother of the Saviour of 
mankind. 

Isaac was a slaveholder; for it is written of 
him that he had possession of a “* great store of 
servants.”” Jacob also was a slayeholder; for it 
is said of him thathe ‘increased exceedingly 
and had much cattle and maid servanis and men 
servants.’ I might enumerate a long catalogue 
of the ancient pious, who were the owners of 
slaves. But | hasien on. 

Now if slavery is so great a mora! evil, so re- 
pugnapt to the laws of God, so abhorrent to the 
leelings of our common humanity, why was it 
that these favorite followers and worshippers of 
the Most High tolerated it, and were tolerated in 
its enjoyment by Heaven? Why was it not pro- 
hibited by the Almighty when te gave laws to 
his people? There were many occasions when 
it. would have been most appropriate, if He had 
designed to manifest towards it bis high aud holy 
displeasure. How easy to have duve sv, when 
He delivered the ten commancmenis? ‘That was 
an occasion of awiul grandeur and unutterable 
solemnity. The sumumitol the burning mount 
was enveloped incioud, and the; earth trembled 
under the footsteps of Jehovah, in attestation of 
his ineflable glory and power. ‘The code which 
he there promulgated was designed to embrace 
the great fundamental principles of all proper 
government, moral and civil. It was tu be bind- 
ing through all time, upon ail men and all nations, 
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and to establish the unerring standard of right 
and wrong. Why did not the Great Lawgiver of 
the universe, on this impressive occasion, either 
forbid slavery or indicate his disapprobation of 
it? But, so far from this, he recognises its exis- 
tence, and Jaid hisinjunctions upon man in refer- 
ence to it. The last of the decalogue says, 
** Thou sholt not covet thy neighbor’s house, 
thou shalt not covet thy neighbor’s wife, nor his 
man servant, nor his maid servant, nor his ox, nor 
his ass, nor any thing that is thy neighbors.” 
Here servants are recognised as subjects of own- 
ership, and placed, as property, in the same cate- 
gory with the ox and the ass. 

Nor was slavery discountenanced by Christ, 
under the new dispensation. He mingled freely 
and extensively among men—was at public festi- 
vals, and was the instructor of all ranks and class- 
es of men; and on no occasion did vice escape 
him unrebuked, or error unreproved. The avow- 
ed object of his mission on earth was to found a 
system of ethics for the government of men and 
society, whose principles should be universal in 
their application, and suited to both worlds in 
their claims upon the obedience of mankind. He 
found slavery in existence, as part and parcel of 
the organization of society, and sanctioned by 
time and immemorial usages. But he uttered no 
word of condemnation against it. On the con- 
trary, he said, ** think not that 1 am come to de- 
stroy the Law or the Prophets; | am not come to 
destroy, but to fulfil.” He did not come to inter- 
fere with the settled order of things as he found 
them. He did not come to subvert the civil in- 
stitutions which had been established. But he 
came to deal with man as he found him, and to 
instruct him in his duties, in all the existing re- 
Jations of society. Hence, we find the New Tes- 
lament abounding in passages which not only re- 
cognise the existence, but the legality of slavery, 
Who was better informed as to the principles 
which should govern the conduct of men than the 
Apostle Paul? Who more fearless in denouncing 
vice and error, wherever found, whether in the 
walks of obscurity or the favored incumbents of 
kingly thrones? Yet he nowhere condemned 
slavery, or uttered biller maledictions against the 
slavebolder. But, on the contrary, be laid down 
rules for the regulation of the duties of masters 
and servants. in writing to the Colossians, he 
said, **servants obey in all things your masters, 
according to the flesh; not with eye-service, as 
men pleasers, but in singleness of heart, fearing 
God.”’ Jn his Jetter to the Ephesians, he directs 
** Servants be obedient to them that are your 
masters, according to the flesh, with fear and 
trembling, in ihe singleness of your heart as un- 
to Christ.” In bis first Jetier to Timothy, be 
writes, “let as many servants as are under the 
yoke count their own masters worthy of all honor, 
that the name of God and his doctrine be not 
blasphemed.”” In his eg istle to Philemon there 
is an incident so applicable to the present time 
and to this discussion, that | cannot omit to notice 
it. Philemon, a professor of religion, owned a 
slave by the name of Onesimus, who ran away 
from his master and got lo Rome, where Paut 
was preaching. Under the powerful ministrations 
of the great Apostie he was converted to the faith 
of Christianity. He became acquainted with 
Paul, and douvtiess confessed that ne was a fugi- 
tive from his master’s possession. What now was 
the conduct of this pious herald of the Cross? 
Did be barbor and cunceal this slave trom his 
owner, as JO our very philanthropic abolitionists 
of the present day? Did be indulge in puling 
sympaihy, and seek to render him dissatisfied 
with bis condition? Did he endeavor to poison 
bis mind and inflame his prejudices against his 
rightiul master? Nv. He sent him back to his 
owner, and offered to indemnily him for the loss 
of his services during his absence. He wrote to 
Philemon thatit his slave bad wronged him or 
owed him aught to put it to his account. “J, 
Paul, have written it with mine own hand ; [ will 
repay it.” Sit, what a rebuke to the modern 
avoliuonist! How completely does this remove 
all imputations against stavery as contrary to the 
rules of moral rectitude : Sir, at gives a high and 
holy sanction to that provision of our coustiulion 
which requires, on the part of the free States, 
the prompt surrender of our fugitive slaves. 

The institution being thus sanctioned by Reve- 
Jalion, and enlrenched behind the impreguable 
ramparts of the constitution, 1 repeat the inquiry, 
why this incessant crusade against the South aud 
her just claim to au equal participation in the 
common territories of the Union? Has not the 
South been ever ioyal to the constitution? Has 








she not borne, without a murmur, her share of 
the public burdens? Has she not been prompt to 
contribute her money and her men to defend the 
rights and honor of our flag? Has she not for 
many long-years consented to be fleeced, in the 
way of high tariffs, by which Northern manufac- 
turers have been enriched, and the North and 
West made prosperous, under the expenditure of 
extravagant appropriations for works of internal 
improvements? Sir, it is time this warfare 
against the South had ceased. Jt has been kept 
up long enough. ‘The Union was formed for the 
general good, for defence against foreign inva- 
sion, and ‘to secure domestic trarquility. The 
Southern States came into it in good faith. 
When the constitution was adopted slavery exis- 
ted in nearly all the States; an! the great object 
of its framers was, not to consider how it might 
ultimately be abolished, but to throw around it 
the most ample guaranties. This Union never 
could have been formed upon any other basis 
than that of the most absolute equality between 
the States. The slave States never would have 
entered into the compact upon any other condi- 
tion. They never would have agreed to it if they 
could have even anticipated that a methodical 
and organized attack would have been made by 
Congress upon their domestic institutions. Sir, 
it is all in violation of the spirit and letter of the 
constitution, Jt is at war with every thing like 
good faith and political fraternity. It must 
cease, or the Union will be destroyed; it cannot 
withstand an agitation so vital, so fundamental. 
It affects. the very foundation of the Goverument, 
and if continued will Jay the glorious fabric in 
ruins. 

It has been intimated during this debate that 
the South would finally submit to the aggressions 
of the North. Let not gentlemen deceive them- 
selves. The people of the South will endure 
evils while evils are tolerable. ut there is a 
point beyond which forbearance ceases to be a 
virtue, and at which patience waxes into despera- 
tion. Sir, what mean the resvlutions of State 
Legislatures which have been piled in rapid suc- 
cession upon your table during the present ses- 
sion of Congress? Virginia, North Carolina, 
South Carolina, and Fiorida have all spoken a 
language not to- be misunderstood; and if the 
Legislatures of the other Southern States had 
been in session, they would have uttered similar 
sentiments. Is it supposed that the people of the 
South are dastardly ; that they are not serious in 
their public resolves; and that they have so far 
degenerated from the chivalry of their ancestry 
as to pass complacently under the iron yoke of 
Northern aggression? Let not gentlemen de- 
ceive themselves. The South have too much at 
stake. Their domestic peace, their property, 
their honor, their all, are involved in the contest. | 
Not less than ten hundred millions in value of 
their slave property are jeoparded by this spirit 
of fanaticism and aggression. Does the history 
of the world furnish a single insiance of a people 
sv craven-hearted as to submit to the unresisied 
hazard of the security and safety of so vast an 
amount of property? Sir, lam authorized to 
utter no word of menace on this fluor. But | 
ask gentlemen to study well the vaiue of the in- 
lerests involved, and the lofty elements of South- 
ern Character, belore they mature the opinion 
thatthe Southern States will tamely submit to 
imsult, degradation, and plunder under the forms 
of legislation. 

‘The Senator from New Jersey (Mr. Dayton) 
admitted the possivility that the South might 
secede—thal she might retire with chagrin, like 
Achilles to his tent; but that ere long she would 
find something knocking al tne door of her migity 
beart, and she would return again. I trust, sir, 
thatthe South may never have sufficient cause to 
assume the attitude of secession fro.n this glorious 
Union. But if she should, the geutheman’s illus- 
tration would be as false as it is beautiluily 
classic. Why should the South return again, 
driven from the Union by its injustice aud op- 
pression? { cannot imagive, uniess it would be 
to enjoy the distinguished entree into good so- 
ciety, which is kindly extended to Southern gen- 
lemen-at the North, notwithstanding they are 
siavehoiders. From my very heart i thaok our 
Northern friends for their condescending hospi- 
tality, which has been so vividly portrayed by 
the Senator from New Jersey. But | conless | 
should be much more thankiul if our Northern 
benelactors would be less hospitable tv our fugi- 
live slaves. If, however, it be true that the 











South would return, is it wise, is it patriotic, by 
a course Of unnecessary and unconstitutional 
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legislation, to force the experiment? Ils it not 
the part of elevated and enlightened statesman- 
ship to pause ere you have reached the verge 
which overlooks so fearful a precipice ? 

In maintaining the position which I do, } dis- 
avow any intention to produce sectional preju- 
dices or to foment local agitation. I deprecate 
the formation of geographical parties. I feel 
that every inch of soil which is sheltered by our 
stars and stripes is a part of my home and a part 
of my inheritance. All 1 mean to say is, that if 
the Union, instead of a shield to protect, is con- 
verted into a weapon to wound, there is a settled 
determination among the people of the South to 
vindicate themselves, their rights of property, 
and domestic altars, and J, for one, am prepared to 
share their fate. We claim nothing at the hands 
of Congress but non-interference. We do not 
ask you to extend slavery ; we say you must not 
probit it. We say that New Mexico and Cali- 
fornia are the common property of the States, 
and that we have the same right to carry our 
slaves there which the New England man has 
to carry his spindles or his looms. In this posi- 
tion the South feels that she is sustained by the 
Constitution, and there she intends to stand. 

In speaking thus, the South does not desire to 
be considered as using the language of menace. 
That would be unworthy of herself, and incom- 
patible with ber elevated sentiment of conscious 
rectitude. 1t would be unjust to the North, be- 
cause it would imply that she could be moved 
by intimidation. hat the South means is this : 
Having eniered the Union in good faith, she will 
abide the compromises of the Constitution ; and 
she expects the North to do likewise. But if 
this cannot be so; if, having the numerical ma- 
jority, the North wal! trample on our rights, out- 
rage our feelings, and disregard our political 
equality as coniederates, we cannot be held to 
abide the violated bund. We say so in advance, 
not to intimidate, but to arouse the patriotism of 
the North, their love of the Union, and their re- 
gard tor justice, to the end that they may volun- 
larily pause ere they provoke consequences to be 
deplored by every lover of liberty and every 
friend of good government. 

The South is devoted to the Union. She ve- 
nerales ils institutions. She glories in the recol- 
lection of the brilliant deeds of its founders. 
But the Union of her affections is that which 
was formed by the Constitution, ** to establish 
Justice, ensure domeslic tranquillity, provide for 
ihe common delence, promote the general wel- 
fare, and secure the blessings of liberty.” If, 
through the blindness of fanaticism or the folly 
of unwarranted Jegislation, it become subversive 
of these ends, and be transformed into an engine 
to oppress the South, it will cease to be an ob- 
ject of love and pride, and will forfeit all title 
to ber allegiance. But af the spirit that animated 
the fathers of the republic can be revived ; if 
the spirit of justice, cunciliation, aod fraternity 
which presided over their deliberations could be 
iufused into the bosoms of their descendants; if, 
under the inspiration of such a spirit, our North- 
ero friends would approach the Constitution, 
and, on its consecrated altar, sacrifice all pure 
and elevated patriotism; if they would deal 
justly witu the South, and exhibit towards her 
senuments of liberality and kindness, this Union 
would be as permanent as the eternal hills; and 
the sons Of the suuny clime irom wueuce | come, 
giorying 10 our ** Stur-spaugled Dabber,” would 
coin theic hearts, if need be, into ducais, and 
pour them into the public lap to vindicate the 
national honor. 
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Maine. — Legislative. — A quorum of both 
Houses of the Legisi.ture met at Augusta on the 
$ih inst. The Senate was temporarily organized 
by the choice of John Hodgson, President, and 
Daniel P. Pike, Secretary. ‘The House elected 
Samuel Belcher, Speaker, and Edmuud W. Fiagg, 
Secretary. ‘The usual interchange of messages 
between the Governor and the Legislature, and 
between the two houses took place, and the Sec- 
retary of State presented a returo of the voles 
cast lor Governor, 

The two Houses met in convention next day 
for the purpose of filling the vacancies which 
existed ia the 2d, 3d, 6.n, 7th, Sth, 10th, Llth, 
12th and 13th senatorial districts. 

Oc the 11th, William Tripp was chosen Presi- 
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dent of the Senate, and Daniel T. Pike, Secre- 
tary. 

On the 12th, the joint Select Commitiee to 
which had been referred the return of votes for 
Governor, made a report, from which the follow- 
ing is obtained : 








John W. Dana received, 39,760 
Elijah L. Hamlin, 29,%29 
Sa.uel Fessenden, 12.037 
Rufus K. Goodenow, 1,040 
Joshua A. Lowell, 1,027 
Scattering, 245 


Whole number of votes counted 81,995. 


The returns from Friendship and Unity planta- 
tions were rejected on account of informality. 

The Committee further report that neither of 
the candidates having received a constitutional 
majority of the votes cast, there has been no 
election by the people, and that John W. Dana, 
Elijah L. Hamlin, Samuel Fessenden and Rufus 
K. Goodenow are the constitutional condidates 
to fill the vacancy. 

‘The House then proceeded to elect, by ballot, 
two persons from the persons having the highest 
four numbers of votes for Governor; and John 
W. Dana and Elijah L. Hamlin were returned 
to the Senate as elected by the House, of whom 
the Senate is to elect one, by bailot, who shall 
be declared Governor for the current political 
year. 

Election of Governor.—The Senate, thereupon, 
proceeded to an election of Governor, and the 
ballots being taken and counted, it was declared 
that Joho W. Dana had received 26 votes for the 
office of Governor, and Elijah L. Hamlin 2 votes, 
and that Joho W. Dana was constitutionally 
elected Governor for the current political year. 

On the 14th the oath of office was administered 
to the Governor, and on the same day he con- 
municated by the Secretary of State the custom- 
ary annual message, from which the following 
extracts are made, viz :— 

Exordium.—Time with its silent, ceaseless 
tread has again brought our State to a way-mark 
in her course,—the close of another political 
year. The operation of the simple machinery of 
our form of government, almost as quiet and im- 
perceptible in iis movements as time itself, with- 
out commotion, and scarcely with observation, 
has disroded of authority those who exercised it, 
and clothed again, with its responsibilities, the 
agents of the people’s choice. ln entering anew 
upon the duties thus devolved upon us, of guiding 
the destinies of a young and growing Siate, oi 
developing its resources, and elevating its charac- 
ter, it becomes us humbly to seek wisdom, at 
wisdom’s eternal source. The working of the 
same system in our general government, has re- 
ceatly withdrawn power frow those in whom it 
had vested, and transferred it to other hands—a 
bloodless revolution. When we see the occupant 
of one of the most elevaied positions in the world, 
siep down al once to the rank of a mere private 
cilizen, unresistingly surrendering the ijfluence, 
the patronage aud control of the concentrated 
energies of this great Republic, in obedience to 
the people's law and wall; and contrast this spec- 
tacle with the struggles elsewhere, of rulers to 
retain their power aud of subjecis to obtaia their 
right, we may well adopt with gratitude, but not 
with pride, the sentiment: Gud be praised that 
we are not as other nations. 

_ The New Administration, —The incidents attend. 

ing the late presidential election furnish subjects 
both for congratulation and regret. For congra- 
tulation, because they clearly indicate that the 
most sensitive chord in the American heart, is 
that which throbs to the impulse of patriotism. 

General J'aylor, by his cool diseretion and noble 

daring, gave success to our arms in many an 

unequal contest. ‘ihe successful defender of his 
country’s rights, he has been promptly crowned 
with his country’s highest honors. Kvery good 
citizen must be gratificd in the bestowal ol such 
a reward for such services, wheu done without a 
violation, or disregard of other duties. But it is 
a just source of alarm, that the people should 
have elevated an individual to such a responsible 
position, in entire ignorance of his views, in rela- 

tion to those great principies and measures which 
have ever been the basis of distinct party organi- 
Zalions—principles and measures which the one 
party have urged as indispensable to the prosperi- 
ly, and the other, opposed as desiructive to the 
Welfare of the country. That such professedly 
Vital interests should have been thus leit to the 
hazard of the doubtful developments of unknown 


Opinions, bespeaks either insincerity in the advo- 
cacy of those principles and measures, or a wil- 
lingness to sacrifice the well-being of the nation, 
to considerations of personal popularity, indi- 
vidual advancement, and party success. 

But notwithstanding these circumstances, 
which we cannot but deprecate as of evil augury, 
still it is the duty of ail, to give cordial support 
to his administration, so far as its measures may 
accord with their convictions of public policy. I 
doubt not that those who opposed his electica 
will be governed “by this rule, in extending a 
frank approval, or manly opposition. It is to be 
hoped that the country may not be disturbed by 
an attempt to abandon the commercial policy of 
the last administration,—which has been so emi- 
nently sué@essful, in removing shackles from 
trade, and in giving to it increased facilities, 
Especially is it desirable that the present financial 
system of the government should be continued— 
that great agency which by its restraining and 
sustaining influence, has carried us with com- 
parative safety through a universal convulsion, 
political, financial and commercial, as great as 
the world ever witnessed. 

Wilmot Proviso.—The question of the intro- 
duction of slavery into our Mexican territory is 
still.an open one, furnishing abundant material 
for agitation and irritation, and depriving the 
people of those territories of the benefits of civil 
government. In my first annual communication 
to the Legislature, 1 expressed the deep feeling 
of the free Siates, that these acquisitions should 
continue, as they then were, iree. Time has 
not in the least degree weakened, but has rather 
confirmed that feeling. Ll also assumed the po- 
sition, that slavery could not be introduced there, 
except by the force of positive law establishing 
it; and endeavored to fortify that position by 
reference to the nature of the title which the 
master has to his slave, not a natural, but a mere 
statule, local right—a right which ceases to 
exist, wherever the statute ceases to have force. 
The same view of the subject has since been 
taken by the most eminent jurists in the country, 
and is now not controverted. Such being the 
case, the territories 1. question must forever re- 
main free, unless surreadered to slavery by an 
act of Congress, or by laws enacted by the peo- 
ple of the territories. if they, at the time of their 
iransfer to our jurisdiction, had been permitted 
to determine the question, 1 have nv doubt their 
action would have been a prohibition, instead of 
sanction, of the institution. But if there were 
reasonable ground of doubt in relation to the ac- 
tion of the original population, that doubt cannot 
apply to the present or fulure. Siaveholders 
kuuwing their inability to retain their slaves in 
ihe absence of law, do not, and will not venture | 
lo wanster them there; while at the same time, | 
tne recent discovery of the mineral wealth of 
that country is inducing thither, a fluod of emi- 
gration of non-slaveholders. 

‘Those territories are probably as unanimously 
anti-slavery in sentiment, as any State in the 
Union; and being so, the institution cannot exist 
there, unless forced upon them by positive jaw 
of Congress—a measure which the most ardent 
iriends of slavery have never proposed. That 
country therelore is in no more danger of being 
overspread with slavery, than is the State ot 
Maine ; the North have no ground of fear, and 
the South have no hope of it. Both fear and 
hope might, perhaps, have reasonably existed, 
in many winds, belore the character of the popu- 
lation became fixed, by receut free emigration, 
and by the absence of any effort for slave emi- 
gration; but since that, they are without fouo- 
dation. If such then is the true position of the 
lerrilory in question, a congressional prohibition 
of slavery therein would be no more productive 
of practical result, than a congressional prohivi- 
tion of Mohammedanism ; neither can exist there 
with or without prohibition , and yet the North 
and the South are both excited to the extreme 
of bitterness; the one insisting upon prohioition, 
and the other resisting it, as just cause of dis- 
union. The early establishment of territorial 
governments is desirable, not only for the pro- 
tection of the exposed persons and property of 
our fellow-citizens, but for the purposes of allay- 
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trusiveness it has allowed itself to be nearly 
overlooked, although the great interest of the 
State. The farmer sows his seed, watches its 
springing and maturity, reaps his harvest, and 
enjoys its fruits, in quiet and contentment, ask- 
ing no protection, or legislation. But his intee 
rests should not be neglected, because he makes 
no clamor in the halls of legislation. } presume 
it would not be doubted, that the general appli- 
cation of science to agriculture throughout the 
State, would double our agricultural products, 
with but a slight increase of labor. Such an ad- 
dition to the productions, resources and wealth 
of the State, is an object worthy the highest 
solicitude, and should command your earnest 
consideration. But with our present means of 
education, little advance can be made toward its 
accomplishment. 

There is not in the State, and probably not in 
New England, an institution where a practical, 
scientific, agricultural education can be obtained. 

Three-fourths of our population are farmers ; 
three fourths of the rising generation will be far- 
mers, and yet there is no opportunity for one of 
all this number, to obtain an education adapted 
to, and in aid of, his vocation. 

True, we have our high schools, academies 
and colleges, many of them liberally endowed by 
the State, but they all fail to give him an appro- 
priate education; for instead of fitting him for 
his destuned pursuit, and rendering tt pleasing to 
him, his course of studies, and the associations 
and influences around him, all tend to give him 
a distaste for it, and to invite to other professions 
and callings, where he will be far less useful to 
himself, and the community. If, then, the ob- 
ject of education is to fit man for the duties of 
life, a large majority of our population have no 
opportunity for obtaining it. 

In my annual message to the Legislature of 
1847, 1 suggested the establishment of an agri- 
cultural and teachers’ seminary, uoder the direc- 
tion of the Board of Ejucation, and pruposed 
that, when its finances would permit, the State 
should support at that seminary, a small given 
number of scholars from each county, to be se- 
lected by their respective Boards,o! School Com- 
mittees, as a reward of merit and proficiency. 
The chief design of this feature of my suzges- 
tion, was to give a stimulus to the interest of 
of both parents and children, in our public 
schools , but it would probably be attended with 
too much expense, for the present condition of 
the Treasury. An agricultural school, divested 
of the more expensive feature, as a model, and 
as a commencement of a system of agricultural 
schools, is an immediate want, and within our 
immediate means. The interest of the Perma- 
nent School Fund, which is still unappropriated, 
is more than sufficient for that purpose, and 
if, as Lhave already suggested, the proceeds of 
the reserved lands shuuld be added to this fund, 
the interest of both combined, would, beside sus- 
taining such a school, furnish the means for in- 
creased facilities for the education of teachers, 
either by the estadlishment of Normal schools, 
or by prolonging the sessions of our institutes. 

Exemption from Judgment.—The policy of ex- 
emplting a portion of tue property of the debtor 
from attachment, for the douvle purpose of ena- 
bling him to supply the necessities of himself 
aod family, and of furnishing him with facilities 
wherewith he may ultimately relieve himself 
from his debts, has ever been recognized by our 
laws, and 1s both humane and wise. But lam 
convineed, that the exemption of a fixed amount 
of pruperty, of such description as the deotor 
might select, whether personal or real, instead 
of the list of specific articles now exempted, 
would be advantageous, both to debtor and cre- 
ditur; because each individual debior could then 
retain the property best adapied to his circum- 
stances, and calculated to aflord the most aid, in 
accomplishing the objects tor which the exemp- 
tion was made. Unuer the present law, it may 
often occur, that the property retained, although 
the amount may be large, is of litile benefit to 
the debtor retaining it; whereas, if a much less 
value Was secured to him, in precisely tue pro- 
petty which his situation required, the ends of 
protection would be more nearly attained. But 





ing agitation, which cau only be productive ol 
evil, 
* ~ * . * * 
Agriculture.—The procucts of agricultural la- 
bor are undoubtedly of greater value than the 
combined products of all other labor in the 
State; and yet that pursuit attracts less of geo- 





eral aliention, than any other. From its unod- 


another important objection to our exemption of 
specific articles, is, thal Do real estate is inclu- 
ded. If the present exemption of persoval pro- 
perty dues not conflict with the rmghts of the 
creditor, the exemption of the same value, in 
either personal or real estate, surely couid not, 
while, at the same time, it would be fac mure 
useful to the debtor. He is now allowed the 
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products of a farm, tools, horses and oxen to 
cultivate it, but no tarm; thus encouraged to 
obtain the implements of husbandry, but forced 
to use them upon the farm of another—induced 
to assume the relation of a tenant, while the 
true interests, alike of the debtor, creditor, and 
the State, would invite him to become a free- 
holder. 


Assessment and Valuation.—All, who have par- 
licipated in preparing a Siate valuation, are 
aware of the difficulties attending the subject, 
resulting from the want of accurate data, on 
which to base their conclusions. The chiel 
source of information, on which reliance has 
been had, is the valuation returns of the several 
cities, lowns and plantations; but such is the di- 
versity of rules, which have controlled in arri- 
ving at these valuations, that they furnish but 
jittle aid in accomplishing the great object of 
equalizing the burdens of the Stale. Itis un- 
doubledly true, that, in some towns, property is 
appraised, for the purpose of taxation, at its lull 
value, while at the same time. in other towns, it 
is appraised at less than half its value—a fact 
which shows conclusively that these returns are 
only calcusated to misguide. As the time is ap- 
proaching, when a new Siate valuation will be 
necessary, itis well woriby your Consideration, 
whether a more just and satisfaclory mode of 
preparing tt, may not be devised, 

Convict Arrangemenis and Abolition of Capital 
Punishment.—lu my avnual message tu the Le- 
gisiature of 1848, | suggested legislation for the 
classification of convicts in the State Prison, in 
such manver as would remove the young offen- 
der from association with the hardened criminal. 
luspressed with its important bearing upon the 
public morals, and the public safety, l ask your 
consideration of the subject. 

In the same communication, | alluded to the 
general impression upon the public wind, that 
capilal pup:shment was practically abolished, by 
making the duty of ordering an execution a mere 
discretuotary one; and to the mopropriety of en- 
forcing the death penally while such an impres- 
sion existed. ‘The just interence from the imac- 
clion of the Legisiature upon these suggestions, 
is, that it did not desire ils enforcement. But | 
have been unable to discover the grounds upon 
Which such a construction of the law resis, and 
am forced lo the conclusion, that. be duly of order- 
ing ab eXeculion Is Imperative upon the Execu 
live, unless (he power of commutation of pubish- 
ment is interposed. When the year bad nearly 
expired, which must necessarily have intervened 
between the sentence aud execution of Valorus 
P. Coolidge, | communicated to the Council my 
cousuuction ol the law, proposing at the same 
time, for reasons set forth im that Communica- 
tion, (he commutation of his punishment. The 
Council adopied a report sustaining that con- 
struction, abd recommending cowmutation. | 
herewith transmit (ue communication and report, 
jor the purpose of distinctly presenting the ac 
tion of the Executive department to the Legisia- 
ture, that your silence may sanction the view 
taken of the imperative character of the law, or 
your disapproval reverse it, and thus remove ali 
doubt upon the subject. 


Change of time of Legislative Assemblies.—The 
recent ameudment of tue Constituuion providing 
jour the meeling of the Legislature, at the pre- 
Sent time, was induced by the velief that it 
would diwinish the expenses of the government, 
by shortening the sessiuns; but the result has 
proved this hope entirely unfounded. The change 
Las imposed a heavy and unnecessary burthen 
upon the members of the Legisiature, and all 
Who have legislative Dusiness to transact, by re- 
quiring their allendauce at a time when the pri- 
Vale engagements of all classes are most pres- 
sing; and i has failed to secure any corres- 
ponding public benefit. When a wrong step 
bas been taken, wisdum dictales that it ve re- 
traced, 


Militia —By the law of the Jast Legislature, 
for the reorganization of the Militia, the salary 
of the Adjutant Geueral was reduced from g70U 
to $200, at a Lime When new and onerous dulies 
were 1uposed. ‘his reduction resulted, unin- 
uuonally, irom the efloris of the opponents of the 
general law to defeat it by amendments. Al 
though the reduced salary was ao entirely inade- 
quate remuneration for bis services, the incum- 
bent of the office, desirous of being instrumental 
in reducing chaos to order, in that department of 
the government, continued to discharge its du- 
ties, trusling to another Legislature for the resto. 





ration of his salary. I trust that objections will 
not be made tc such a mere act of justice. 

Banks —As the circulation of our banks is 
now comparatively small, and as we may rea- 
sonably anticipate an influx of the precious me- 
tals for some thme to come, the present is a 
favorable opportunity for prospective measures, 
calculated to retain specie in more general cir- 
culation, and to m: ke it to some extent, at least, 
the basis of our paper issues. Speculation and 
financial skill may enrich itself, though it often 
reaps rum, from expansions’ and contractions ; 
but the great want of productive industry, next 
to skill in the art of production is a uniform 
measure of the value of its productions: and the 
chief, though secret, mode of depriving it of its 
reward, is the enlargement of that Measure to- 
day, and its diminution to-morrow. The ques- 
tion of what the amount of our circulating me- 
dium shall be, whether large or small, is of very 
iittie moment, compared with the question, how 
shall we insure that it be as large next year, 
when the promise to pay becomes due, as 1 is 
this year when that promise is made. It is true, 
thateven witha pure specie currency, perfect 
uniformity cannot be attained; but it 1s equal- 
ly true, that the farther we depart from a specie 
currency, so much farther do we depart from 
uniformity. I withhold, however, any extended 
rematks upon this subject, believing they will 
be unavailing. lam convinced, from the result 
of past efforts, that the prejudices of the people 
of the State are in favor of continuing our ex- 
clusive paper currency, on accountof its sup- 
posed grealer convenience, and because they 
have not yet perceived that tue fluctuations ne- 
cessarily allending it, are the chief cause of the 
depression of prices, stagnation in business, and 
frequent bankruptey, with they are periodically 
visiied. The almost uniformly hberal and ho- 
norable management of our banks, has tended to 
avert public attention from the consequences ot 
radica: effects in their organiZation: and while 
the consequences are unperceived, an effort to 
remove those detects must be hopeless. 

Insane Asylum.—The wing of the Insane Hos- 
pital, which for some time has been in progress 
of construction, was completed early in the past 
year, and is now nearly filled with patients. Al- 
though the expenditure for this object has ex- 
ceeded the original estimates, yet the fact that 
it has been far less than the main building, (the 
capacity of both being taken into consideration) 
indicates that contracts have been made, and the 
appropriations expended, with due regird for 
economy. It is obvious that a similar cunstruc- 
tion on the opposite extreme of the building, 
will be required within the time necessary for 
its economical erection, unless the liberal policy 
of the State towards that unfortunate class is 
abandoned. Such a retrograde movement | can- 
not anticipate, and therefore recommend an ap- 
propriation sufficient to procure within the pre- 
sent year the necessary materials. By thus pre- 
paring before the work 1s commevced, much 
expense and inconvenience may be avoided. 

Liquidation of Publie Debt.—It is unquestiona- 
bly the fixed wish and intention of the people, 
that our public devt be paid as it matures; to 
provide for this, the aunual assessinent of a tax 
of $200,000 will be required, until that object be 
accomplished. 


Sourn Caroiina.— The Convention of Delegates. 
—The delegates appoiated by the various Com- 
mittees of Safety throughout the Stale, assembled 
at the Capitol, May ]4th, at 12 o’clock, M. Tne 
meeting was organized on motion of Hon. J. P. 
Richardson, by caliing Hon. D. E. Huger to pre- 
side over the deliberations of the Cunvention, 
and by the appointment of A. G. Summer, ot 
Lexington, and W. E. Martin, of Charleston, Se- 
creiaries. ‘The President then addressed the 
meeting for nearly two hours, in a strain of pa- 
triotism, reciling (he wrongs attempted to be in- 
flicted on the South, and urging the people oi 
the State, in whose service he bas been sv jong, 
io act with firmness and discretion, and in that 
spirit which the crisis demanded, Alter the ap. 
pvintment of the Secretaries, the foliowing dele- 
gates enrolled their names: 


St. Philips and St. Michael’s.—D. E. Huger, W. 
Aiken, C. I’. Lowndes, C. G. Memminger, Da- 
nie| Heyward, F. H. Eimore, James Rose, James 
Gadsden, John E. Carew, James Simons, G. 
Manigault, W. D. Porter, W- E. Martin. 


Cain, H. Ravenel, W. Sinkler, Thomas W. Por 
cher. 
St. James’ Santee—Samuel Cordes, Samuel J. 
Palmer. 
St. Luke’s—R. W. Singleton, James A. Strob- 
hart, R. L. Tillinghast, Thomas F. Drayton. 
St. Peter’s—Sidney Smith, 
Orange—Thos. W. Glover, Wm. H. Hutson, 
J. G. Guignard. rs 
St. Matthew’s—D. J. McCord, Wm. Keitt. 
Georgetown—R. F. W. Allston, B. H. Wilson, 
J. J. Ward, E. F. Heriot, J. Commander. 
Colleton—David Walker, M. E. Carn, Josiah 
B. Perry, J C. Oswald, Elijah Brownlee, Na- 
thaniel Heyward, Jr. 
Barnwell—R. A. Gantt, Thomas Rayor, Sen., 
W. A. Owens. 
Lexington—A. G. Summer, H. J. Caughman, 
P. H. Todd, J. C. Geiger, Silas Johnson, Henry 
Arthur. 
Edgefield—F. W. Pickens, A. Simkins, James 
Tompkins. 
Pendleton—James L. Orr. 
Greenville—B. F. Perry, Elias Earle. 
Laurens—C. P. Sullivan, Robert Cunningham, 
H.C. Young, J. H. Irby. 


Maffet, James Bond, Thomas H. Pope. 

Union—J. H. Dogan, Z. P. Herndon, B. H. 
Rice, A. W. Thompson. 

York— J. D. Witherspoon. 

Lancaster—Jobn Williams, T. J. Wright. 

Chester—N. R. Eaves, S. McAlliley, Mathew 
Williams, Daniel Wilson, James A. Lewis. 

Fairfield—J. H. Means, ‘I. S. Dubose, David 
Aiken, David Gaillard, J. D. Strother. 

Richland—Wade Hampton, J. H. Adams, R. 
H. Goodwyn, J. A. Black, &. Sill, A. H. Glad- 
den, John S Preston, Maxcy Gregg. 

Kershaw— James Chesnut, Jr., W. E. Johnson, 
J. M. DeSaussure, W. M. Shannon, J. B. Ker- 
shaw. 

Sumter—Jobn P. Richardson, John J. Moore, 
William Nettles, John L. Manving, 8. W. With- 
erspoo?, A. C. Spain, J. D. Ashmore, F. J. 
Moses. 

Darlington—E. A. Law, J. A. Dargan, T. C. 
Evans, Samuel J. Ervin. 

Williamsburg—N.G. Rich, S. J. Montgomery, 
J. W. Chapman. 

Marlboro—N. B. Thomas, Robert A. MeT yer, 
P. W. Pledger. 

Chester field—W. J. Lianna, E. B. C. Cash, Al 
len Mactariane, Samuel W. Evans. 

Hoa. F. H. Eimore then addressed the Con- 
vention and moved that a Committee of twenty- 
one be appuinted, to whom it should be referred 
to report business and a plan of action ; the Com- 
mittee to be composed of three from each Con- 
gressional District. 

The following gentlemen compose the Com- 
mittee, Who will report to-day : 

F. H. Eimore, Chairman ; Wm. DuBose, Wm. 
Cain, N. R. Eaves, Z. P. Herndon, J. D. With- 
erspoon, Robert Cuuningham, B. F. Perry, J. L. 
Orr, R. F. W. Allston, J. A. Dargan, W. J. 
Hanna, F. W. Pickens, 8S. Fair, Heary Artkur, J. 
P. Kichardson, J. H. Means, Jas. Chesnut, Jr., 

D. J. McCord, M. E. Carn, I’. F. Drayton. 

Mr. Pickens suggested that all measures to be 
submitted to the Committee of ‘Iwenty-one be 
laid betore the General Committee, and referred. 

Messrs. E:more, F. W. Pickens, Moses, Hut- 
son, Chesnut, and Memminger submitted resolu- 
tions which were relerred. 2 Si A 

Mr. Martin was obiiged to leave, and moved 
that Mr.-Hutson, of Orauge, be substituted ‘in tis 
place; which was ordered, ‘The meeting then 
adjourned until 10 o’clock next morning. 

‘The Convention re-assembied on the 15th, and 
the minutes of the preceding day having been 
read, the report of the Comittee of Twenty- 
one was Called for. 

Mr. Eimore, the Chairman of that Committee, 
submitted the following resoiulions as having 
been unanimously adopted in Committee : 

1. Resolved, Inat a full and deliberate exami- 
nation of the whole subject has forced a deep 
conviction on the Delegates of the Committees 
of Salety here assembied, from the several Dis- 
tricts and Parishes in the State, that alarming 
and imminent peril is hanging over the institu- 
tions’ and sovereign rights of the slaveholding 
States, caused by unconstitutional and mischie- 
vous interference with our domestic slavery and 
the rights of slavebolders, on the part of the peo- 
ple of tne North, their Legislatures, Courts, and 








St. Siephen’s—W. Dubuse, Samuel W. Palmer. 
St. John’s, Berkley—James Ferguson, William 


Representatives in Congress, and by withholding 
from them the aids and remedies guaraptied by 


Newberry—S. Fair, J. W. Duckett, James — 
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the Constitution. That arguments and appeals 
to cease and abstain from this course of unpro- 
voked wrong and insult, have been exhausted in 
unavailing efforts, which have only been followed 
by repetitions of injury, and aggressions more 
alarming, persevered in with an appearance of 
concert and determination, which leaves to us no 
alternative but abject and humiliating submission, 
ora like concert and determination in maintain- 
ing our constitutional rights and in defending our 
properly and persons thus wantonly put in danger. 
That South Carolina should stand prepared, as 
she now is, to enter intocouncil, and to take that 
‘firm, united and concerted action” with other 
Southern and South-Western States in this emer- 
gency, which the preservation of their common 
honor, sovereignty and constilutional privileges 
demands, and to maintain them at every hazard, 
and to the last extremily—and, that in view of 
this alarming condition of public affairs, a Cen- 
tral State Committee of Vigilance and Safety, to 
consist of five members, be now raised by ballot, 
to correspond with other Cowmiltees and per- 
sons in this and other States with a view to such 
conceried and united measures as may be expe- 
dient in any emergency that may arise. 

2. Resolved, ‘That we entirely approve “ The 
Address of Southern Delegates in Congress to 
their Constituents,” and the wise and patriotic 
course of those Senators and Representatives 
who signed the same. 

3. Resolved, That we confide implicitly in the | 
wisdom and firmness of the State Authorities | 
for maintaining our Constitutional rights, equali- 
ty and honor, and that we heurtily upprove the 
course hitherto adopted by them in relation to 
ihe aggressions of the uon-slavebulding States. 

4. Resolved, That we would regard the passage 
by Congress of the Wilmot Proviso, or any mea- 











the admitting slaves to volte im the District of | 


Culumbia, or of any equivalent measure, as a | 


direct allack upon the insiilutions of the slave- 
holding States, and as such to be resisted by 
thew at every heZard ; and that in either of such 
events, the Goveruor be, and he is hereby re- 
quested to cunvene the Legislature if it is pot in 
session, to Cousider the mode and measure of re- 
dress. 

5. Resolved, That we do concur in and adopt 
the Resolutions which have twice been confirmed 
by the Legislature of Virginia, as coutaiuing the 
clearest exposition of the rights und duties of the 
several Slates, feeling and believing pat she will 
continue firm and resolute ia matulalning what 
she has announced with so much wisdom apd de- 
liberation, and that the liberties, honor and in- 
terest of the Siavehoiding Stutes will be sale 
under her lead. 

Mr. Elmore prefaced the presentation of these 
Resolutions by some impressive aud eloquent re- | 
marks. He stated that alter a full and Iree con- | 
ference in Commitee on the various propositions 
Submitted to them, they had ali fiualiy agreed to 
adopt the Resolutions just presented. All of 
thuse Resolutions aimed at the same end, the 
more perlect union oi the South tor resistance to 
ihe iniractions of the Constitution up the part of 
the North; and after mature deliberation it was | 
thought that object could best be attained by the | 
measures indicaied. ‘There was but one feeling 
and one senlimeut pervading the members of that 
assembly, Which Jelt lar more than it cared to 
utter. He exhorted ail present to merge all minor 
differences in the one great object of concert, 
and trusied that the adoption of these Resolutions 
might be uvapimous. [We do not pretend togive 
more (hap a mere outune of his remarks, which 
were listened lo wilh great interest and alten- 
tion. ] 

‘Lue resolutions were taken up and discussed 
serialim by Messrs. Sirobhart, black, Perry, Pope, 
Llmore, Huger, Spain, Eaves, Hutson and Jule Cord, 
abd were thea uvanimously adopted, 

The tollowipg resoluuon was introduced by 
Mr. Eaves, and adopied: 

Resulved, i hat we earnestly recommend to the 
several districis and Parishes, as an essential 
measure, lo preserve aud perlect their organiza- 
tions of Committees Of Vigilance and Salety, for 

the purpose Ol Currespondence apd concert of 
aciiou, and especially to exert themselves to 
spread useiul julormation before the people, and 
lu detect ana bring \o justice all offenders against 
Our peace and institutions, 

Mr. Herndon then moved the appointment of a 
Commitee of twenty-one, to nominate suitable 
persons to constitute the Executive Committee of 
live; which was agreed to, and a 1ece.sof half an 





use, shall keep on the Rieur side of the centre 


hour taken, until the Committee should be ready 
to report, 
On re-organizing, the following gentlemen 
were nominated, balloted for, and elected: 
F. H. Evmore, Chairman. 
Wape Hampton, James GADSDEN, 
D. J. McCorp. F. W. Pickens. 


The Chairman having yielded the Chair, Mr. 
Means submitted a resolution returning thanks of 
the Convention to the venerable President, who, 
on resuming the Chair, responded in a feeling 
and impressive manner, after which, the Conveu- 
tion avjourned sine die. 


The Law of the Road. From Pressly’s Digest, page 
492.—1n travelling on every part of tue State 
roads, the following order shall be preserved, to 
wit: all carriages of burthen, or for any other 


of the road, so as not to interfere with carriages 
travelling on the other side, except in the follow. 
ing cases, to wit: where the centre of the road is 
timbered less than fourteen feet wide, the follow- 
ing order shall be observed, to wil: the centre or 
timbered part of the road may be kept: 


— en — 


tronomy in those ages, it is no wonder different 
people should disagree in the sun’s course. We 
are even assured by Diodorus Siculus, Plutarch 
and Pliny, that the Egyptian year itself was at 











lst. By loaded wagons, drawn by more than 
thrse horses, travelling towards Charleston, and 
excluding all others therefrom. 

21. By loaded wagons, drawn by more than 
three horses, travelling towards the mountains. 
and excluding all others therefrom but the last. 

3d. By other loaded wagons travelling towards 
Charleston, excluding therefrom all others but 
the two last. 

4:h. By other loaded wagons travelling towards 
the mountains, excluding all others therefrom 
but the three last. 

And on the Saluda mountain road, all descend- 





first very different from what it became after- 
| wards. 

According to our account of the solar year, or 
the interval of time in whics the sun finishes his 
course through the zodiac and returns to the 
same point thereof from which he had departed, 
is 365 days, 5 hours and 49 minutes; though 
some astronomers make it less; as Kepler, for 
instance, who makes it 365 days, 5 hours, 48 
ininutes, 56 seconds, 48 thirds. Recciolus, 365 
days, 5 hours, 48 minutes. Tycho Brahe, 365 
days, 5 hours, 48 minutes. 

The civil year is the form of year which each 
nation has contrived to compute time by, or the 
civil is the trophical year considered as only con- 
sisting of a certain number of whole days, the 
odd hours and minutes being set aside to render 
the computations of time in the common occa- 
sions of life more easy. 

Hence, as the tropical year is 365 days, 5 
hours, 49 minutes, the civil year is only 365 days: 


| and hence, also, as it is necessary to keep pace 


with the heavens, it is required that every fourth 
year consists of 366 days, which would forever 
keep the year exactly right, if the odd hours of 
each year were exactly six. 

The ancient Romao year, as first settled by 
Romulus, consisted of 10 months only, viz :— 

First, Mareh containing 31 days; second, 
April, 30 days; third, May, 31 days; fourth, 
June, 30 days; filth, Quintiles, 31 days; sixth, 
Seatiles, 30 days; seventh, September, 30 days; 





|days; tenth, December, 30 days; in 


eighth, October, 31 days; ninth, November, 30 
all 304 


ing loaded wagons and carriages may keep the | days, which came short of the Sular year by 62 
sure for abolishing slavery or the slave trade or | side of the road next to the mountain and lurthest | days. 


from the valley. 


Hliscellancous, 
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O_p anp New Stryre.—The change in the 
style, by which the beginning of the legal year 
was made to commence on the first of January, 
instead of the 25th of March, on which it began 
under the old style, is thus familiarly explained 
by Dr. Benjamin Franklin, in bis Poor Richard’s 
Almanac tor 1752, a copy of which has been 
politely furnished us by a triend. We publish it 
because it explains the whole matter, not gener- 
ally understood, in a manner so clear and piain, 
as to render it easy of compreheusion :— 

Change of the Style.—Since the king and parlia- 
ment have thought fit to aller the year, by taking 


11 days out of September, 1752, and directing 


us lo vegin our account for the future on the 
first of January, some account of the changes the 
yeat hath undergone may a little gratify public 
curiosily. 

The vicissitudes of seasons seem to have given 
occasion to the first institution of the year. Men, 
naturally curious (o kuow the cause of the diver- 
sity, soon found it was the nearness and distance 
of the sun ; aud upon this gave the name year lo 
the space of time wherein that luminary, perlorm- 
ing his whole course, returned tu the same point 
of his orbit. 

And hence, as it was on account of the seasons 
in a great measure the year was instiluted, their 
chiet regard and attention was that the same 
parts of the year should always correspond to the 
same seasons; that the beginning of the year 
should always be when the sun was in the same 
poiui of his orbit, and that they should keep 
pace, come around and end together. 

This diflerent nations aimed to attain by dif- 
ferent ways; making the year to commence trom 
different points of the zodiac ; and even the time 
of his progress different. So that some of their 
years were much more periect than others, but 
none of them quite just, that is none of them but 
whose parts shilted with regard tu parts of the 
sun’s course. 

lt was the Sgyptians, if we may credit Hero- 
dotus, that first formed the year—making it lo 
contain 360 days, which they subdivided into 12 
months of 30 days each. 

Mercury ‘J'rismegesties added five days more 
to the angount, ani on this footing Thales is said 
to have instituted the year among the Greeks, 
though that form did not hold thrgughout all 
Greece. The Jewi-b, Syrian, Roman; Ethiopic, 





Arabic, &c. years «.« ail different. 
In effect, co:.. ...0g the poor state of as~ 


Hence, the beginning of Romulus’ year was 
vague and unfixed in apy precise seasou—to re- 
| move which immcunvenience that Prince ordered so 
| many days to be added yearly as would make 
| the state of the heavens correspond to the first 
) mouth, without meorporating these additional 
| d.ys or cailing them by the name of any month. 
| Numa Pompilius corrected this irregular con- 
stitution of the year, and composed two new 
months, January and February, of the days that 
/used to be added to the former year. Thus 
| Numa’s year consisted of twelve months in all, 
‘containing 355 days, which came shortof the 
‘commen solar year by 10 days, so that its begin- 
/ping was vague aud unfixed. Numa, bowever, 
desiring to have it fixed to the winter solstice, 
ordered 22 duys to be interculated to February 
every second year, 23 every fourth, 22 every 
sixth, and 23 every eighth. 

But the rule failing to keep matters even, re- 
course was had to a new way ol swilerculating; 
and instead of 23 days every eighth year ouly 15 
were added, and the care ol the whole committed 
to the Pontifex Maximus, or bigh priest, who 
neglected the trust, let things run on to the ul- 
most confusion, and thus the Roman year stood 
until Julius Caesar made a reformation, 

The Julian year is a solar year, containing 
commonly 365 days, though every fourth year, 
called Bissextile, contained 366. The names 
and order of «the months of the Julian year, and 
the number uf days in each, are well kaown to 
us, having been loug in use. 

The astronomical quantity therefore, in the 
Julian. year is 365 days and 6 hours, which ex- 
ceeds the true solar year by Ll minutes; which 
excess in 131 years amounts to a whole day, and 
thus the Roman year stood till the reformation 
made therein by Pope Gregory. 

Julius Cesar, in the conirivance of his form of 
the year, was assisted by Sosigenes, a famous 
mathematician calied over from Egypt, for the 
very purpose, to supply the defect of 67 days 
whieh had been lost by the neglect of the high 
priests, and to fix the: beginning of the year to 
ihe winter solstices, made to consist of 15 
months, or 445 days; lor which it used to be 
calied Annus Confusions, or the Year of Confu- 
sions. 

‘This form of the year was used by all Chris- 
tian pations t:/l the middie of the 16th centary, 
and continues to be so by several nations ; among 
the rest by the Swedes, Danes, &c., and by the 
English till the 2d of September neat, (1752), 
when they are to assume the Gregorial year. 


Nurriment aNp Digestion.—In an article on 
eating and drinking which appeared in the Cinciu- 
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nati Nonpareil, we find the following table of the | 


amount of nutritious matter in various articles of 
food, viz: 


100 Ibs. Wheat contain 85 Ibs. nutriment. 


Corn 97 
Rice 90 
Rye 80 
Barley 83 
Beans 90 
Peas 93 
Meat average 35 
Potatoes contain 55 
Beets 14 
Carrots 14 
Greens and Turnips 8 
Bread 80 


It will be seen from the above that meat is not 
the most nutritious food, as is generally supposed. 
The laboring man often thinks he cannot perform 
a day’s work without meat; but the fact 1s that 
it is not half as nutritious as wheat, corn, rye, or 
beans. Meatis more stimulating than vegeta- 
bles, and does not maintain so true an equilibrium 
in the system. Uniformity in our feelings and 
habits is desirable—that is, we should be con- 
stantly in good health and spirits. It seems 
therefore, that meat is not favorable to this state, 
and should be gradually dispensed with. 


——+Or——_— 


BANKS. 
NEW YORK BANKING SYSTEMS. 


Extracts from the Report of the Hon. Millard Fill- 
more, Comptroller of the Slate of New York, Jan- 
uary, 1849. 


There are now two systems of banking carried 
on in this State. One called the Safety fund Sys- 
tem, which was first authorized in 1829. Every 
bank belonging to this system has received a 
special act of incorporation from the Legislature. 
Those charters were for a limited period, gene- 
rally having about twenty years torun. There 
are seventy-cight of these banks and two branch- 
es now in operation, with an aggregate capital of 
$29,638,860. The charters of some of them will 
expire in each year until 1866, when the last will 
terminate.* 

This system was regulated by a general law, 
(L. of 1829, ch. 94,) which was incorporated 
into every charter, by which each bank was re- 
quired to have all its capital paid in before it 
commenced business, and it was also required 
annually to contribute one-half of one per cent. 
upon its capital to a common fund, deposited 
with the State Treasurer until such fund shall 
amount to three per cent. upon the capital of 
each bank, which fund was denominated the 
** Bank Fund,’ and was to be applied to the pay- 
ment of the debts of any insolvent bank contri- 
buting to the same, and in case, the fund was at 
any time diminished by payments from it, the 
banks were again required to make their annual 
contributions, tilleach had in deposit the three 
per cent. on its capital stock. This fund, in 
common parlance, has been called the ** Safety 
Fund,” which bas finally given name to the sys- 
tem. Another feature of this system was, that 
three Bank Commissioners were to be appointed, 
with large powers to supervise and inspect the 
several banks; the State, as representing the 
whole people, and the banks of a certain district 
which included the city banks of another district 
which included all the other country banks, each 
presumed to bave antegonistic interests, were to 
be represented in this commission. 1t was sup- 
posed that each would be a check upon the other. 
‘lo effect this, the Governor and Senate were to 
appoint one Commissioner, and. the banks in the 
southern part of the State another, and the re- 
maining banks a third. Whether this mode of 
appointment was found not to answer the expec- 
tations of the original projectors, or the domi- 
nant party desired to use this power as a politi- 
cal engine is unknown to the Comptroller; but 
the Jaw was changed in 1837, (ch. 74,) so as to 
give the appointment of all three to the Gover- 
nor and Senate. 

This, of course, brought them within the vor- 
tex of the great politicai whirlpool of the State; 
and the place was sought for and conferred upon 
partizan aspirants, withoul due regard in all cases 

* This statement includes two incorporated banks 
not subject to the Safety Fund act, whose charters 
are unlimited, viz: Lhe Manhattan Company and 
the New York Dry Dock Company. ‘Tueir aggre- 
gate capital is $2,250,00u, 


trust committed to them. 


upon this department, whenever there was rea- 


report, or was in an unsafe or unsound condition 
to do banking business. 

Tue Free Bank System, as it is styled, was es- 
tablished in 1838, (ch. 260.) By this system every 


gage in the business of banking, and on deposit- 
ing with the Comptroller the stocks of the Uni- 
ted States, or of any State which should be, 
made equal to a five per cent. stock, or such 
stocks, and bonds and mortgages to the same 
amount or less on improved, productive, and un- 
incumbered real estate, worth double the amount 
secured by the mortgage, over and above all 
buildings thereon, and bering an interest of at 
least six per cent. per aunnum, the Comptroller 
was required to deliver to such individual, or 
association, an equal amount of bank notes for 
circulation, duly numbered, registered, and coun- 
tersigned in his office. 

Associations under this Jaw were a species of 
corporation. They could contract, sue and be 
sued in the name of their president, and the 
shares were transferable at the pleasure of the 
shareholders, wio were not Jiable in their indi- 
vidual capacity for the debts of the association. 
Bul there was nothing in the act that required 
individual bankers to deposit any particular 
amount of securities before they commenced 
bank.ng. The country was then flooded with 
stocks trom almost every State, and the conse- 
quence was that numerous banks sprang into 
existence under this law. Repudiation soon 
fulluwed. Many States that did not repudiate, 
failed to meet their obligations. Confidence 
was impaired, credit was shaken, and stocks 
generally depreciated in the market; the conse- 
quence was that many banks failed, and the 
Legislature partially retrieved its error in 1840, 
(ch 363,) by excluding all stocks except those 
issued by this State, aad required those to be, or 
to be made equal to, a five per cent. stock. 

Finding the small banks unsafe, the Legisla- 
ture in 1844, required individual bankers to de- 
posite securities to the amount of at least $50,- 
UVU0; and associations, to the amount of $10U,- 
UVUU, before they were entitled to any notes tor 
circulation. ‘The stringency of the money mar- 
ket in 1847, admonished the Legislature that the 
security of these was not sufficient; and in 
1848, they required the stocks deposited, to be 
stocks of this Slate, and equal to a six per cent. 
stock; and the bonds and mortgages to bear an 
interest of seven per cent. per annum, and that 
they should not be for an amount exceeding 
two filths of the value of the laid covered by the 
mortgage. This is the free bank system, as it now 
stands, and it takes its name from the fact that 
all are freely permitted lo embark in it who com- 
ply with the rules prescribed. 1t 1s no monopoly 
—no exclusive right granted by the Legislature 
to a favored few—but is open to all who can 
give the requisite security. 

Both of these systems have been ia operation 
long enough to test their merits. It is presumed 
that no one would advise the continuance of 
both. Two rival systems cannot exist without 
creating jealousies among those interested, and 
adding much to the complexity and labor of this 
department. ‘The time has come when the Le- 
gisiature must choose between them. That both 
have defects none can doubt. That some of 
these defects admit a remedy, is equally clear. 
Which then is or can be made the safest and 
best system under the Constitution as it now 
stands? 

jn order to determine this question properly, 
several things ate to be taken into considera- 
tion; and the first 1s, whatis the duty of the 
State in relerence to banking? It would, doubdt- 
less, be desirable to create banks which should 
be able to discharge every obligation, vot only. 
to the bill holder, but to depositors, and ali 
others to whom it should incur any liability. 
But this is impossible. The Satety Fund, which 
was intended to provide such security, would 
have been ample to redeem all the circulation 
of the banks which have failed, but it has been 
exhausted in paying depositors and other credi- 
tors of the insulvent banks, and is now mort- 
gaged for all it will probably produce for eigh- 


to their qualifications to discharge the delicate 
This state of things, 
under the administration of both the great politi- 
cal parties of the State, continued until 1843, 
when the Legislatnre abolished the office, and 
conferred the power of examining these banks 


son to suspect that a bank had made an incorrect 


individual and association was authorized to en- 


—— 


than could be accomplished, the Legislature fail- 
ed to secure the bill holder, which was in its 
power, and for the remaining eighteen years 
that some of these charters have to run, the 
Safety Fund yields him no security. It is appa- 
rent, then, that security fur all liabilities cannot 
be provided, and the State is under no more ob- 
ligation to attempt this impossibility than it 
would be the equally absurd one of making 
every merchant capable of meeting all the obli- 
gations he should incur. 

lt is humbly conceived the duty of the State 
in this case begins and ends with furnishing good 
and safe currency for the people. To furnish 
this currency, so far as it consists of paper or 
credit, isan exclusive privilege granted by the 
State, and the State should take care that in 
granting it the people are secured from imposi- 
tion and loss. Any mau may receive deposites, 
or discount a note, or loan money, or draw a bill 
of exchange. 

These, it is admitted, are banking operations. 
But they are open to all. Those who engage in 
them enjoy no exclusive privilege. But not so 
with those who are authorized to issue bank 
notes to circulate as money. This is a banking 
operation confined to the few. lt is a preroga- 
tive enjoyed exclusively by the money kings of 
the country, and they should not enjoy it without 
giving the most ample security. This duty is 
justly imposed for the privilege which is granted. 

Assuming, then, that the great object of legis- 
lation on this subject 1s to provide a sound cur- 
rency by giving ample security to the bill holder, 
the question is, how can this best be accomplish- 
ed? It must be borne in mind that Safety Fund 
banks derived much of their credit from the in- 
dividuals who were incorporated. By grantinga 
special charter in each case, the Legislature had 
it in its power in some measure to control this 
matter, 

But there was an attendant evil that in the 
opinion of many, out-weighed the good. The 
practice of granting exclusive privileges to par- 
ucular individuals invited competition for these 
legislative favors. They we-e soon regarded as 
part of the spoils belonging to the victorious 
party, and were dealt out as rewards for partizao 
services. 

This practice became so shameless and corrupt 
that it could be endured no longer, and in 1833, 
the Legislature sought a remedy in the general 
banking law. This was the origin of the free 
bank Syste. Since that time no Safety Fund 
bank has been chartered; and in 1846, the peo- 
ple set their seal of reprobation upon this prac- 
lice of granting special charters for banks, by 
providing in the bew constitution, (Art. 8, sec. 
4,) that ** the Legislature should have no power 
lo pass any acl granting any special charter fur 
banking purposes, but thal corporations or asso- 
ciations might be formed for such purposes under 
general laws.” 

Would it be safe, then, ‘o provide by general 
law that voluntary associations or incorporations 
might be formed any where and by any persons 
for banking? ‘he Comptroller thinks not. Sup- 
pose they were required to pay in all their capi- 
tal: and the most satisfactory proof should be re- 
quired of this fact. Even that is no securily to 
the bill holder. The capital paid in is leit in 
the custody of those who pay it. They can with- 
draw it at pleasure. it would only be necessary 
for those who wished to practice a fraud upon 
the credulity of the community, and reap a gold- 
en harvest, to associate together and form a bank, 
pay in a large capital; appoint one of their asso- 
ciates president, and another cashier to take 
charge of it; prove to this department these facts 
and obtain bills for circulation to an equal 
amount, and then pay them out for property 
easily transported—take their capital aud leave 
for California, and in one week would be beyond 
the reach of process or the power of coercion. 
But it has been suggesied that each bank 
might be required to deposit a certain amount, 
say ten per cent., in the treasury, to constitute a 


fund for the redemption of its bills. So far as 
this deposit goes it may be safe. It is on the 
principle of the free bank system. But if the 


deposit be intended for the redemption of that 
bank only which makes the deposit, it is wholly 
inadequate. It is no more than the banks un- 
der the old Safety Fund system paid to a Gene- 
ral Fund. ‘Theic charters had twenty years to 
run. They paid half of one per cent per anoum 
making in all ten per cent. ‘lo say that one dol- 
lar 13 deposited as a security for the redemption 
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But it may be said that this shall constitute a 
common fund for the redemption of the bills of 
the insolvent banks only. Then, 6s many which 
are solvent will not want it, there will be enough 
to redeem all the bills of those which shall prove 
insolvent. This is doubted. This fund, instead 
of being sufficient to redeem the notes of all in- 
solvent .banks, would probably for u time give 
just credit enough to the fraudulent associations 
which would be fcrmed, to enable them to get 
{heir notes in circulation, nnd then, by withdraw- 
ing their capital, the more effectually defraud the 
community. Itis believed to be wholly inade- 
quate for the object intended. 

The Comptroller believes that the safest way 
to make a sound paper currency, is to have at all 
times ample security for its redemption in the 
possession of the State. In order to make this 
security ample, it should be not only sufficient in 
amount, but should be of such a nature that it 
may be readily converted into cash without loss. 
Jt is not enough that the security be ultimately 
good or collectable ; delay in redeeming the cir- 
culation causes it to depreciate, and is almost as 
fatal to the poor man who cannot wait, as ulti- 
mate insolvency. He becomes at once the victim 
of the broker. 

A bond and mortgage may be good, that is, 
the whole amount secured by them may be col- 
Jectable. But the bill holder cannot wait for 
this. They must be convertible into cash by 
sale ; and if for any reason this cannot be prompt- 
ly done, they are not that kind of security which 
should be required. All the experience of this 
department suows that bonds and mortgages are 
not the best security for this purpose, and while 
better security can be had, it 1s deeply to be re- 
greited that they were ever received. ‘The ap- 
prehension that there may be a deiect of title; 
that the lands mortgaged may have been ap- 
praised too high, or that there may be some legal 
defence to a suit of foreclosure, all conspire to 
depreciate their value in the estimation of pur- 
chasers, when offered for sale at auction on the 
failure of a bank. 

Capitalists are cautious about purchasing, and 
the consequence is that they have sometimes 
sold for less than twenty per cent. on the amount 
secured by them, and the average amount lor 
which all have been sold, for the last ten years 
is only sialy-seven and seventy-one hundredths 
per cent., while the average awount for which 
the five per cent. stocks of this state have sold 
is ninety-two eighty-six one-hundredths per cent., 
or $92 86-100 tur every bundred dollars of stock. 
This shows thal a six pec cent. stock, such as 1s 
now required, would doubtless have sold at par, 
and the bill holder would have received dollar 
for dollar for the circulation. 

Should the country remain at peace, it cannot 
be doubted that the stocks of the United States 
will be a safe and adequate security. ‘The comp- 
troller would thereiore recommend that the law 
be so changed as to exclude bonds and mortga- 
ges from ail free banks which shall hereaiter 
commence business, and to prevent the taking 
of any more frum those now in Operation, and 
to require that ten per cent. per annum of those 
now held as securty be withdrawn, and their 

places supplied -by stocks of this state or of the 
United Staies. Ii this recommendation be adopt- 
ed, atthe end of ten years the whole security 
will be equal to six per cent. stock of this state 
or of the United Siates, which it 1s presumed 
will be ample security lor the redemption of ail 
bills in circulation. 

Could this system of banking be generally 
adupted in the several states, « can bardly be 
doubled that it would prove highly beueficial. 
lt would create a demand for their_own state 
stocks. The interest paid upon them would be 
paid to their ownocitizens. Every man who held 
a bunk note, secured by such stock, would have 
a direct interest in maintaining inviolate the 
credii of the state. ‘The blasting cry of repudia- 
tion would never again be heard, aud the plight- 
ed faith of the state would be as sacred as nation- 
al honor ; and lastly, it would give them a sound 
and uniform currency. 

If, then, in addition to this, Congress would 
authorise such notes as were secured by stocks 
of the United States to be received for public 
dues to the National ‘l'reasury, this would give 

to such notes a universal credit, co-exteusive 

with the United States, and leave nothing farther 


to be desired in the shape ofa national paper | make that currency safe and secure, seeins rea- 


currency. ‘This would avoid all objections to a 


yon cee 





rency. The National Government might be 
made amply secure. The law might provide 
that all bills secured by United States stocks 
should be registered and countersigned in the 
Treasury Department, as the notes circulated by 
the banks in this state are now registered and 
countersigned in this office. This would enable 
every collector, postmaster or other receiver of 
public moneys, to know that they were receiva- 
ble for public dues. 

The stock of the United States by which 
their redemption was secured, might be so trans- 
ferred to the State officer holding the same, that 
it could not be sold or transferred by him with- 
out the assent of the Secretary of the Treasury ; 
and in case of the failure of the bank to redeem 
its notes, it might be optional with the Secretary 
of the Treasury, to exchange the notes held by 
the government for an equal amount of the 
United States stock held for their redemption, or 
let it be sold and receive the government’s 
share of the dividends. In this way, the Na- 
tional Government would always be secure 
against loss. 

But this suggestion is foreign from the chief 
object of this report, and is merely thrown out to 
invile attention to the subject. But in conclu- 
sion, the Comptroller has no hesitation in re- 
commending that the free bank system be modi- 
fied in the particulars above suggested, and that 
it be then adopted in preference to the safety- 
fund system, as the banking system of this State. 
it cannot be supposed that banking under this 
system will be as profitable as it bas been under 
the safety-fund system. It is, therefore, desira- 
ble that every facility should be given to capi- 
lalists wno engage in u, that can be granted con- 
sistent with the security of the public, and that 
no unreasonable or unjust system of taxation 
should be adopted which discriminates iovid- 
ously against them; but persons engaged in bank- 
ing should be taxed like all other cilizens. 


Bank Funp :—This fund is made up by annual 
contributions from the incorporated safety fund 
banks, of one-half of one per ceut. on their respec- 
tive capitals, (Laws of F829, ch, 94, sec. 2d,) 
and was by Jaw appropriated to the payment ol 
the debts of such of the banks liable to contribute 
to the same, as should become ipsolvent. The fund 
itself has long since been exhausted, and $900,- 
828 47 of six per cent. stock has deen issued, 
pursuant to chapter 114 of the Laws of 1845, to 
meet the wants of this fund ; and the payment of 
this stock, except $91,662 96 now in the treasury 
or invested, is to be provided for out of the future 
contributions by the banks to said fund. 
The tollowing tables show the state of this 
fund and ils operations to the close of the last 
fiscal year. Jt will be seen by a reference to 
these tables, that the banks have contributed to 
this fund since 1829, $1,876,063 76, aud that the 
whole circulation redeemed for insolvent banks is 
$1,548,558 33, leaving a surplus of $327,505 43; 
but this, with a large amount besides, for which 
stock has been issued, has been swallowed up 
in paying other ltabilities of insolvent banks than 
those created for their circulation. [tis also to 
be borne in mind that the notes of every insolvent 
safety fund bank which fatted before the present 
year, have been redeemed. That the circulation 
of the Canal Bank of Albany, which ts the only 
safety fund bank that has failed this year, was 
less than the abuve surplus, and might have been 
redeemed from it had the bank been whoily in- 
suivent, and. had the fund not been applied to pay 
other liabilities ; bul it is understood that the as- 
sets of that bauk will be ampie to redeem ils cir- 
culalivn, 

lt i> therefore apparent that the Safety Fund 
would have proved an ampie indemuily to the 
bill holder, had it not been applied to the pay- 
ment of other debts of insolvent banks than those 
due for their circulation. Were there any thing 
present or prospective of this fund, it would stil 
be liable to be applied in the same way, for the 
law on this subject bas not been changed. But 
the new Constitution, (art. 8, sec. 8,) if it applies 
to this fund at all, (which is doubtiul,) has simp- 
ly preferred the biil-holder to other creditors, 
but leaving other creditors still with a claim upun 
this Lund, if there be any thing left alter redeem. 
ing the circulation. 

That bauks which enjoy the exclusive privi- 
lege of turnishing a currency should be required 
to contribute sumething to a common fund to 


sonable and proper ; but what propriety or jus- 





national bank, by obviating ali necessity for one, 


for the purpose of furnishing-a national cure tribute to a genvi.. 








other general creditors of the individual banks? 
It is no exclusive privilege of a bank to receive 
deposits or to contract general debts, and no rea- 
son therefore is seen why this fund should be ap- 
plied to pay them, 

It is respectfully submitted that it should be 
re devoted to the bill-holder and nothing 
else. 

Condition of the Bank Fund.—Amount of 6 per 
cent., stuck issued on account of this fund, per 
chap. 114, Laws of 1845, remaining unpaid, and 
redeemable as follows : 


1849 $121,132 45 
1850 100 000 00 
1851 27,278 42 
1352 24.414 00 
1853 5,154 00 
1855 7,938 30 
1856 417,500 00 
1859 55,822 82 
1861 100,047 35 
1866 41,541 13 





$900,828 47 


Amount invested in 5 per 
cent. State stock re- 
deemable in 1855 $35,000 00 
Amount of balance due 
on Comptroller’s bonds, 
the payment of which 
has been assumed by 
Union College 

Money in the Treasury 


13,036 10 
43,626 86 


91,662 96 





Debt of the Fund on the 30th Sept., 

1848 $809,165 51 
There are also demands upon this fund for 
debts of the Watervleit Bank, for which stock has 
not yet been issued, amonnting to about $80,000. 


[ The statements of the operations of the Bank Fund, 
and of the amount of balances due said Fund from 
sundry insolvent banks for the redemplion of bills 
and payment of debts, are omitted | 


Sarety Funp System —There are now 78 of 
these incorporated banks in operation, and two 
branches, the charters of all which will expire 
by the year 1866. 

The aggregate amount of their capital is $29,- 
638,860. The table hereto annexed marked (J) 
will show the name of each, its location, the date 
and expiration of its charter, the amount of its 
capital and circulation, and its redeeming agent, 
on the first day of Vecember 1848. 

By the act of December 4, 1847, (ch. 419.) a 
change was made inthe mode of making the 
quarterly reports to this department. To carry 
tnis act into effect, and correct some irregulari- 
lies, a circular was issued from this department 
io the several incorporated banks, on the 29.h 
day of January, 1848. 

By the act passed April 12, 1848, (ch. 344.) such 
banks as had a capital of more than $200,000 
were authorized to increase their issues beyond 
the amount allowed by the act of May 16, 1837, 
but such increase was not to exceed the amount 
of their capital, and the bank issuing it was to 
give the Comptroller ample security for the re- 
demption jn specie of such increased issues. 

‘Tu carry this act into effect, a suitable die was 
procurred, and a circular dated April 24, 1848, 
issued to the banks, with a form of contract and 
oath. 


[After giving an account of the examinations 
of the Canal Bank of Albany, the Pratt Bank of 
Buffalo, and the Yates County Bank—the result 
of which was favorable to the two Jast named 
institutions—the report proceeds :—] 


These are all the imvestigations which have 
been bad during the year, but not all that the 
Comptroller would have deemed it his duty to 
make, did the law permit him to make them 
without having reason to suspect insolvency of 
the bank examined. But by the law as it now 
stands, (Laws of 1847, p. 521, sec. 3,) the Comp- 
troller is qnly authorized to examine into the 
affairs of a bank when in his opinion there is 
good reason to suspect that it has made ap incor- 
rect or imperfect quarterly return, or is in an 
unsound or unsafe conditivn to do banking busi- 
ness, and the result of any examination is forth- 
wilh to be published. Whatever might have 
been the object, there can be no doubt that the 
effect of this law is to prevent examinations that 
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only be made where there is ground of suspicion, Securities held for asso- 


the very fact of making it brings discredit upon 
the bank, and the apprehension on the part of 
the Comptroller that he may thus injure the cre- 
dit of a bank, and unnecessarily expose its affairs 
and incur the expense of publishing a useless, 
and perhaps mischievous report, often deters an 
examination, when it would be made if the duty 
and publication were left to his discretion. But 
he believes that it would tend much to the safety 
of the institutions and the security of the public, 
if it was made the duty of the Comptroller to 
cause every Safety Fund Bank to be examined 
at least once a year, such examination would 
not then necessarily imply any discredit, and 
if it was then left to his discretion whether the 
report of such examination should be published 
or not, he would feel that no injustice could be 
done in making the examination. 

The knowledge that such examination would 
be had, and the uncertainty of the time when, 
would tend greatly to restrain any abuse and to 
prevent fraudulent practices by the officers of 
the bank, and could hardly fail to exert a salu- 
tary influence for the benefit of the community. 

The Comptroller would therefore respectfully 
recommend that the law be so changed as to re- 
quire the Comptreller to cause every Safety 
Fund Bank to be examined at least once a year 
and as much oftener as he shall deem necessary, 
and to publish the result of such examination 
if in his opinion such publication will subserve 
any useful purpose. 


UNREGISTERED CIRCULATION OF THE SAFETY 
Funp Banks.—By the act of April 18, 1843, 
(chap. 219, p. 299.) every chartered bank was 
required to take an account of its circulation on 
the Ist day of July thereafter, and return to the 
Comptroller a statement of the amount, under 
oath, and when such notes were destroyed the 
Comptroller was to furnish to the bank an equai 
amount of registered notes to supply their places. 
Some of those notes had veen issued many years 
before, and have never been returned to the 
bank, and more than five years having elapsed, 
it is probable that they are lost; but yet the 
bank can furnish no evidence to this deparimen t 
of their destruction, except what arises from 
japse of time. Consequently no registered notes 
can be furnished in their places. 

It is therefore respectiully recommended to 
the Legislature, to authorise the Comptroller to 
issue registered notes in lieu of any unregistered 
notes of such bank, an account of which has 
been returned to this department, when he shall 
be satisfied from the facts stated by the Pres:- 
dent and Cashier of such bank on oath, thal 
such unregistered potes are probably lost or de~ 
stroyed. 


Free Banxs.—The Free Bank Fund consists 
of bonds and mortgages and stocks deposited 
with the Comptroller, and moneys received on 
the same, and held by him for the redemption ol 
the circulating notes issued by banks and indi- 
vidual bankers under the general banking law. 
(Laws of 1838, chap. 260, p. 245 ) 

‘The whole pumber of associations is fifty-three 
(53), and of individual bankers 1s fifty-one (51), 
making in all one hundred and four (104), whose 
aggregate circulation on the first day of Decem- 
ber, 1848, was $9,993,762; a few of these are 
calling in their notes, and intending to close their 
business. 

The securities of the above banks in the hands 
of the Comptrojler December the Ist, 1848, con- 
sistol: 


N. York State, 4} per 
cent. stock $263,376 56 


Do do 5 do 4,311,879 386 
Do do 53 do 918,500 U0 
Do do 6 do 1,594,958 34 
Do do 7 do 533,477 UU 





7,627,092 76 
United States 5 percent. 





stock $55,000 00 

Do do 6 do 59,0U0 OU 
— 114,000 00 
Illinois State 6 do 646,946,04 
Arkansas 6 do 424,000 OU 
Indiana 2} & 5 per ct. 6,650 00 
Alabama 5 do 34,000 00 
Michigan G&7~ do «22 608 UU 





Total amount of stocks 
Cash deposited 
Bunds and mortgages 


$9,075,296 80 
49,906 00 
1,514,979 65 





Total amount of securities $10,640,182 45 


| 


t 














ciations $7,227,691 64 
Securities held for indi- 


vidual bankers 3,412,490 81 


Circulating notes issued 

to associations $5,594,377 00 
Circulating notes issued 

to individual bank- 

ers 3,399,385 00 





10,640,182 45 





9,993,762 00 
Increase of securities from December 1, 1847, 

to December 1, 1848 :— 

New York State 54 per 


cent. stock $26,500 00 
New York State 6 per 
539,194 34 


stock 
Illinois 3,279 77 


6 per cent. 





Total increase of securities $568,973 71 


Decrease of securities from December 1, 1847, 
to December 1, 1848 :— 


New York State 45 per 


cent. stock $2,000 00 
Do do 5 per cl. 574,309 38 
Do do 7 do 262532 00 
Arkansas 6 75,000 0U 
Michigan 6&7 98,000 00 
Cash in deposite 42,820 86 
Bonds and mortgages 44,382 73 





Total decrease of securities $1,020,044 99 
Decrease of circulation from De- 
cember 1, 1847, to December 1, 
1848 $372,792 00 
The following is a summary of the securities 
of banks that have failed which have been sold 
hy this department, viz :-— 
$449,000 Indiana State 5 per cent. stock pro- 
duced $220,381 25 or 49.08 per ct. 
239,000 Illinois 6 do 117,423 25 or 49 13 
176,000 Arkan. 6 do 103,445 00 or 58 77 
66,000 Mich. 6 do 48,147 50 or 7295 
79,000 Alaba.5 do 56 142 50 or 71.06 
257,555 N. York do 239,143 64 or 92 86 
472,988 Bonds and 








mortgages 320,261 00 or 67.71 
$1,739,543 $1,104,944 14 
Average per cent. on all stocks other 
than New York 54 07 
Percentage on all other securities sold 63.51 


$243,555 5 per cent. stock. 
14,000 53 


$257,555 


Statement showing the amount of securities deposited 
by all the Free Banks, since the passage of the Ge- 
neral Banking Law, 4pril 18, 13838, viz : 


Amount of securities deposited by 
banks that have been closed by 
their own officers 

Amount of securities deposited by 
banks that have been closed by 
the Comptroller 

Amount of securities held in trust 
by the Comptroller for solvent 
Banks, December Ist, 1848 





$2,078,730 00 
1,739,543 00 


10,640,182 00 


$14,458,455 00 
Distribution of Bank Capital. 
The capital of the Free Banks is as follows : 
Amount of securities deposited 


with the Comptroller, Decem- 

ber 1, 1848 $10,640,182 00 
Amount of capital of the Free 

Banks, as per report of Septem- 

ber 30, 1848 14,556,773 00 
Capital of the Safety Fund Banks 29,616,460 00 








Making a total of $54,813,415 00 


Bank Currency oF Enceianp —A_ London 
correspondent of the New York Commercial, 
furnishes a few facts in relation to the Bank of 
England and the currency of Great Britain, 
which are not generally known. The Bank is 
obliged to issue notes on a deposit of gold, to 
any extent. These notes are issued at the rate 
of £3 163. 9d. for every ounce of gold. The 
Bank can then take the gold to the miat, where 
it would be coined free of charge into money 
when it would represent £3. 173s. 10$d,—the 
additional three half-pence being considered the 
equivalent for the loss of interest sustained by 
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the depositor of the gold at the mint, while he js 
wailing its return in the shape of coin. If the 
Bank were not to issue notes for gold brought to 
it, the holder could take it to the mint and get it 
coined at the rate of £3. 17s. 103d. for bimself, 
As the notes issued by the Bank, however, are 
| only payable in gold, the Bank comes under no 
responsibility in issuing them upon such deposites 
to anv amount, since in fact such notés area 
mere promise to return what has been lodged for 
them. The silver coinage of England is merely 
intended for convenience. Its intrinsic value js 
about ten per cent. below its nominal value— 
that is to say, if a person were to melt down one 
hundred sovereigns and two thousand shillings, 
he would find his lump of gold worth £100 and 
his lump of silver worth only £90. Hence the 
silver coins of England never become articles of 
commerce, and they are, moreover, not a legal 
tender for a larger sum than 40s. On the conti- 
next gold and silver are equally a legal tender, 
but silver is there the standard, because having 
fallen in pieces since the coins in the respective 
metals were Originally struck, of course all per- 
sons pay their debls in that which is cheapest, 
The premium on gold in these countries 1s usual- 
ly about five per cent. (In Austria, at present, 
owing to the hoarding consequent on political 
terror, it is much higher.) If, however, gold 
should be reduced more than five per cent. in 
value, it would then be selected as the medium 
of payment. In this way the subsequent fall in 
gold would be regarded, and silver, from being 
thrown more or less o.t of use, would then take 
its share in the depreciation. This is a very im- 
portant elemens in estimating the future eflect of 
an enlarged supply of gold. 


—-~o+—— 


POLITICAL. 


Senator Benton’s Appear To THE PEOPLE OF 
Missourt.— To the People of Missouri : ~The Ge- 
neral Assembly of our State, at its late session, 
adopted certain resoluticns on the subject of 
slavery, and gave me instructions to obey them. 
From this command | appeal to the people of 
Missouri—the whole body of the people—and if 
they confirm the instructions, | shall give them 
an opportunity to find a Senator to carry their 
will into effect, as lL cannot do anything. to dis- 
solve this Union, or to array one-half of it against 
the other. 

I do not admit a dissolution of the Union to be 
a remedy, to be prescribed by statesmen, for the 
diseases of the body politic, any more than I ad- 
mit death, or suicide, to be a remedy to be pre- 
scribed by physicians for the diseases of the na- 
tural body. Cure, and not kill, is the only reme- 
dy which my mind can contemplate in either 
case. 

1 think it probable, from what I observe that 
there are many citizens—good friends to the 
barmony and stability of this Union—who do 
not see the Missouri instructions and their pro- 
totype, the Calhoun address, in the same light 
that l see it, and in the light in which itis 
seen by others who best understand it. For the 
information of such eitizens, and to let them see 
the next step in this movement, and where it is 
intended to end, 1 herewith subjoin a copy of the 
Acomac resolutions, lately adopted in that coun- 
ty of Virginia, and fully endorsed by the Rich- 
mond Enquirer, as the voice of the South. I do 
not produce these resolutions for the purpose of 
arraiguing them; on the contrary | see something 
in them to admire, as being bold and open, ard 
to the true interpretation and legitimate sequence 
of the Calhoun movement. 1 consider the Cal- 
houn address, and its offspring, the Missouri in- 
structions, as fundamentally wrong; but to those 
who think them right, the Accomac resolutions 
are also right and should be immediately imita- 
ted by similar resolutions in Missours. 1 produce 
them to enable the people of Missouri to see 
what it is to which their Legislature would com- 
mit the State, and what il is they have instructed 
me to do. 

I appeal from these instructions to the people 
of Missouri—the whole body of the people—and 
in due time will give my reasons tor doing s0. 
It is a question above party, and goes to the whole 
people. in that point of view the Accomac 
resuiuiions present it—and present it. truly ; 
and I shall do the same. I shall abide the de- 
cision of the whole people, and nothing less. 

Respectiully, 
THOMAS H. BENTON. 

St. Louis, May 9, 1849. 
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WareEHOUSED Goops —According to an official 
statement of 10th inst., the value of goods re- 
maining in public stores on the 31st Dec. 1848, 
was as follows: 





At Boston $1,787,173 
New York 2,508,598 
Philadelphia 893 369 
Baltimore 106,826 
New Orleans 405,370 
Charleston 46,023 
Salem 107,099 
All other ports 346,783 

Total value $7 201,246 


The amount of duties was $2,152,544 50 
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it amounts to $440,934 615; and the number of 
their creditors was 1,049.603. Property valued 
at $42,697,307 was surrendered to the trustees 
named by the federal judges under the statute.— 
There were 28,291 discharged; 766 were refused 
a discharge, and so late as 1847 the courts had 
not decided 4,468 cases. The cost of the judicial 
proceedings over and above the payment of a 
judiciary by the United States was over $903,323. 
fa the Southern district of New York, 2,550 
debtors who owed 1205 millions, surrendered 
$140,318, which yieldd2d one cent for each dollar 
due. In the Northern district, 5 598 debtors owed 
515 millions, surrendered 1,167,488 in property, 
which yielded 13% cents, on the average, to their 
creditors, on each: dollar of debt, being more by 
far than was obtained elsewhere. In Connecticut, 
over 105 millions of dollars due, the dividend was 
over half a centinthe dollar. In Mississippi 
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gives employment to 300,000 men. The iron 
works employ 240,000 men, and produce 900 000 
tons of iron, of an estimated value of thirty-five 
millions of dollars. The tin mines yield about 
4500 tons, worth two millions of dollars. The 
copper mines produce 14,000 tons, worth seven 
to eight millions of dollars, and employing 76,000 
men. The lead, manganese and other mines em- 
ploy great numbers. The whole population em- 
ployed in this vast business is estisated at 750,- 
VOU men. 


Sucar.— Statement of the production and con~ 
sumption of Sugar for four years past, estimate 
for the present year, together with the stock on 
the 31st of March of each year—(in tons ) 
Growth. 1548. 1846. 1847, 1848. 1849. 
Br. W. In- 

dies 142000 107000 159000 145000 140000 

































































They stafed the particulars of what was due, and 
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ted at more than forty millions of dollars, and it 
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VESSELS EMPLOYED IN THE FOREIGN TRADE OF THE 
UNITED KINGDOM. 





Entered Inwards. 
Ships. Tonnoge. Ships. Tonnage- 
1848. 1843. 1849. 1849. 


U. Kingdom and 
its dependencies 18.771 4,238,056 18,149 4,020,415 
Other countries 10,790 1,852,096 9,637 1,359,046 


Total 29,561 6,090,152 27,786 5,579,461 


Cleared Outwards. 


U. Kingdom and 
its dependencies 15.535 3,205,794 15,783 3,553,777 
Other countries 10,029 1,513,447 9,110 1,497,460 


Total 25,564 4,719,241 24,893 5,031,237 














Foreign Intelligence. 
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ARRIVAL OF THE STEAMER. 


The Canapa reached her dock at Jersey City 
on the morning of the 17th inst., bringing London 
and Liverpool papers to the 5th inst. 

A summary of her news embraces the follow- 
ing items :—'The sudden death of Mr. Horace 
Twiss, well known and deservedly esteemed in 
the political and literary society of the metropo- 
lis, is announced. 

The rate-in-aid Ireland Bill has passed the Com- 
mons by a majority of 74; but it is quite impro- 
bable that it will pass the House of Lords. 

In reply to an inquiry concerning the difficul- 
ties in Canada, Earl Grey informed their Lord- 
ships, that no official correspondence had taken 
place. As to the correspondence of which the 
noble Lord (Stanley) had spoken, he must add 
that private letters had passed between himself 
and the Governor-General of Canada, in which 
the Governor-General expressed his opinion that 
it was his duty in his position to decide upon his 
own responsibility, when this bill was tendered 
to him, whether he would accept or reject it or 
send it home, leaving it to Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment to determine whether the decision to which 
he might have come ought to be approved or not 
by the Queen in Council. It would therefore 
rest on the Queen in Council to decide whether 
this bill should come into force or not. The Go- 
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vernor-General had stated that he thought it in- 
expedient, until he was called upon to act, to 
make any report upon this bill; for it appeared 
to him to be inexpedient that it should be known 
in the colony what course he intended to take. 
He had not decided upon it, and, as he had not 
taken any public decision upon it, be said that he 
could not consider it advantageous to the public 
service that he should make a report upon it. He 
had likewise to add that he (Karl Grey) had 
never given the Governor-General of Canada, 
either pnblicly or privately, any instructions as 
to the course he should pursue. He had abstain- 
ed from doing so deliberately and advisedly, for 
in his opinion the affairs of the colony would not 
be administered with advantage, if the Secretary 
of State interfered more than was necessary with 
the colonial governors. ‘The true secret of the 
satisfactory management of the colonies was to 
select the best man you could for governor, and, 
having got him, to give hima large and wide 
discretion and a generous and trustworthy sup- 
port, and never to believe that he was acting 
wrong except upon strong evidence to that effect. 
He had therefore abstained from giving the Go- 
vernor-General of Canada advice on this subject. 


Continued disturbances continue to act preju- 
dicially in England upon most of her articles of 
produce aud manufactures ; and the accounts 
trom Menehester ot the diminution of the busi- 
ness, arising from an absence of foreign orders, 
are very uufavoratie. 

Cotton.—There has been aslight improvement 
in the Liverpool Cotton market tor American de- 
scriptions, but Egyptian and Brazil have declined. 
The Havre Cotton Market is a good deal depres- 
sed, occasioned mainly by the large shipments 
exported from the United States, announced by 
the Niagara. Prices have receded abvut one 
penny. ‘Lhe trade of France is rapidly improv- 
ing ; the import duties of March have more than 





doubled, compared with the same month last 
year. ‘I'he increase of exports also are equally 
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apparent. At the London Corn Exchange on 
Friday there was scarcely any business done. 
Floating cargoes of Indian Corn on the coast 
found buyers at 32s. a 33s. per quarter. Good 
brands of Flour were offered at 24s. without at- 
tracting attention. 

A meeting very numerously attended, has been 

held in London, to form a national league for 
restoring the principle of protection of national 
industry. It is supposed that the meeting was 
got up for the purpose of fortifying the House of 
Lords in the step that it now seems probable that 
breach of the Legislature will pursue, in throw- 
ing out the bill for the repel of the Navigation 
Act. Should this bill be defeated in the House 
of Lords, it will, it is supposed carry down with 
it all the prominent measures of the ministry, and 
the ministry itself, 
_ News from the Continent.—This is in most par- 
liculars ofa very interesting character. The war 
in Hungary may involve Prussia as wellas Russia 
yet in the conftict. It is daily assuming a more 
serious aspect. The Austrians deleated and 
driven to the borders of Hungary, if not from 
the country entirely have become dispirited, and 
the event has caused dismay to the seat of em- 
pire ; Vienna dreads their triumphant approach. 
The Hungarian army is made up of Magyars 
chiefly, joined by a body of Poies, and patriot 
voluuteers from Italy and other States. Jt con- 
sists of about 100,000 men, enured to great hard- 
Ships, of a warlike character and education, and 
entertaining towards Austria and Russia a des- 
perate hatred. So far they have been signally 
victorious, driving the Austrians from their 
Strongholds, and making numbers of them pris- 
ouers. 

Austria, acknowledging her inability to sup- 
press the rebellion, calls on Russia for aid, and 
it is stated that official notice of the intervention 
of Russia has been received at Paris. The Au- 
tocrat, partly under the pretence of preventing a 
revolution of the Poles on his own borders, has 
placed an army, consisting of 80 to 150 thousand 
men, commanded by Russian Generals, and sus- 
tained wholly by Russia, at the disposal of the 
Austrians. Prussia is also about to send an ar- 
my of observation to the Silesian frontier to 
watch the Poles in Posen. 

The tone of Austria towards the Piedmontese 
being considerably modified by the disasters in 
Hungary, the demand for indemnity has been re- 
duced by Radetzky from 213 to 80 millions frances, 
which has been accepted by Sardinia and a treaty 
of peace concluded. Austria will now be enabled 
to concentrate her forces on Hungary, and with 
the assistance obtained from Russia, the Hunga- 
rians may be compelied to succumb. 

The King of Prussia has again quarrelled with 
his Parhament, and has definitely refused to ac- 
cept the Imperial Crown of Germany. On the 
26th, the second Chamber having passed some 
obnoxious resolutions against holding Berlin any 
longer in a State of siege, was forthwith dissolved 
by Royal ordinance.—This gave great displeasure 
to the people of Berlin, and was the immediate 
cause of a popular commotion, which was for 
the time suppressed by the soldiers, but not until 
more blood had been shed. ; 

Four of the French war steamers returned to 
Toulon from Civita Vecchia on the 23th, when pre- 
patalions were immediately made to embark an- 
other detaitchment of 5,000 infantry, 2 batteries of 
artiliery, and several squadrons of cavalry, which 
was expected would sail for [Italy on the 2d inst. 
This movement might lead to the supposition that 
Gen. Loadinot expected resistance at Rome. 
However that may be, it is stated that the Gene- 
ral would not wait for reinforcementsto march, a 
a column of 6,000 men having already been di- 
rected towards that city. 

The vews of the arrival of the French has cre- 
ated a great sensation at Rome, where it was 
said Avezzana had got 20,000 men under arms, 
to meet them. Another report states that the 
Romans did not wait for the arrival of the 
French troops, to rise against the triumvirate Ma- 
rozim, Lut had according to the statement fled, 
and the popuiace pronounced for Pius 1X. 

The French commander proclaims a mission, 
rather friendly than otherwise, and it is under- 
s'ood that the Pope will be compelled to grant, 
not only an an amnesty, but desirable relorms, 
Similar conditions will probably be imposed oa 
the Grand Duke of Tuscany. At Paris on the 
3d inst., it was reported at the Bourse, and gene- 
rally credited, that the Government had received 
a telegraphic despatch, announcing the entry of 
the Freuch into Rome and the flight of the Re- 


publican Government; also that the Tuscan 
troops had entered Leghorn. 

The funds were favorably affected by these re. 
ports. 

The breach between the President and hig 
cousin Napoleon Bonaparte, is now complete, 
At the latter end of last week, immediately alter 
the return of the latter from Madrid, a violent 
altercation took place between the cousins, the 
result of which would have been, under ordinary 
circumstances an appeal to arms. 

The insult which occasioned this outburst, was 
after a great deal of recrimination. M. Napo- 
leon Bonaparte denounced the President as a 
bastard, and told he was not only a kite’s egg put 
into an eagle’s nest, but thatthe whole of the 
Bonaparte family knew him to be so. 

The authorities at Marseilles have prevented 
the sailing of a body of volunteers raised near 
Paris, for the service of the Roman Republic. 

The Cholera in Paris ison the decrease. Old 
Dupont de L’Eure, who is 82 years of age, is 
sufering from an attack of it. 


Germany.—The Preliminaries of new condi. 
tions of peace have been proposed by England 
and already accepted by Prussia. 

They are the withdrawal of the troops at Jut- 
land and simultaneous cessation of the blockade 
of the German ports by the Danes. 


Austria AND Huncary.—Letters from Pesth 
to the 29ih ult. confirm the news of the evacua- 
tion of that city by the Iwperialists. ‘The same 
letters assert that at Pesth the people were dis- 
playing, it may be said in sight of the Imperial- 
ists, the Hungarian cockade aod colors. The 
Austrians were hurrying away to Vienna. 

Presburg was being put into a state of defence 
with the greatest haste. 

Bem has not gone in the direction of Walla- 
chia, as was reported, but bas marched to Te- 
meswar. 

The suspension bridge between the Pesth and 
Buda, the largest in the wor!d, and the pride of 
Hungary, has been destroyed by the Austrians in 
order to cover their retreat. 

The whole line of the {mperial troops have 
now retired to the position of Raab, their left 
wing being still near Comorn, and sending at in- 
tervals some shells into the fortress. 

The Magyars are advancing towards Vienna 
on the leit side of the Danube. 

Probably the Imperial army will be obliged to 
retreat to the March field near Vienna as the 
only means of resisting the Magyars. The la- 
perial troops are entiely disorganised. 

Continued defeat of the Imperialisis:—The Aus- 
trians bave been again deleated in a great baltle, 
and Welden, ** the best general in the Austrian 
service,” as he has been called, has not been 
more successful against the Magyars than was his 
predecessor. Oa the 2Uih Welden concentrated 
all his forces, withdrawing even the garrison 
from Pesth, and from the camp in the netghbor- 
hood of Oten, for the purpose of making a gene- 
ral combined attack upon the Hungarian forces, 
Weluen attacking them in front, and Jellachich 
aud Schlick taking thein in flank and rear ; this 
grand combined attack took place on the 20th 
aud 21st at Grau, and ended in the complete de- 
leatof Welden. ‘Tne Over- Zeitung says that the 
Austrians were driven back with the loss of 20 
guns and 2,000 prisoners, and that they have 
veen compelled to raise the siege of Comorn. 
Lord Ponsonby has left Vienna for London. 

‘The Koloer Zeitung, aud the other German 
papers, confirm the news of a two days’ battle in 
the vicinity of Gran. A courier from the sceve 
of action arrived at Vienna on the night of the 
Qist ul.., but the news which he brought was not 
then published by the military commandant of 
that capital. A postscript to the second edition 
of the Kolner Zeitung, of the 27th ull, gives an 
extract of the Hungarian intelligence which had 
come to Cologne that morning, to the effect that 
the great blow had been struck, and that the bat- 
tie at Gran had ended ma defeat of tue imperi- 
alista. The Hungarians are said to have advan- 
ced to the banks of the March; the siege of Cu- 
morn has been raised, aud Pesth evacuated by 





the Austrians. ‘I'he Constitutionelie Zeitung 
confirms this news, especially respecting Comoran 
aud Pesth. ‘Yo 

Pesth was evacuated by the Imperialists on 
the 25th ult. Bem has gone to Temeswar. 
W indischgratz bas arrived at Prague. ‘The Aus- 
trian Commauder-in-chiel’s head-quariers were 
at Raab, but beyond this nothing was known al 





Vienna of the respective positions of the contend- 
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ing armies. According to the last advices, the 
yanguard of the Russian army, composed of Cos. 
sacks, had already entered that city. It was 
not, however, supposed that these Cossacks 
would come to Vienna, but it was generally 
thought they would at once proceed to Upper 
Hungery. 

Dembinski, at the head of 15,000 Magyars and 
Poles, marched into the city on the afternoon of 
the 24th, amid the must extravagant demonstra- 
tions of joy on the part of the inhabitants. He 
immediately summoned the garrison of Ofen to 
vacate the fortress within three days. The two 
Festh newspapers, whose ** redactions” had pack- 
ed up all their traps, type, &c., and retreated in 
the escort of Welden, were instantly replaced by 
two blazing Hungarian journals, whose inaugur- 
alive numbers delighted the eyes of Pesthers 
with emerald-green type and scarlet flourishes 
about the border, the white of the paper coim- 
pleting the national tri-color. Proclamations of 
Den binski and Kossuth astonished the weak 
minds of the people with a true account of the 
war, about which eager groups of readers might 
be seen Clustering at all street corners. ‘T’he 
Hungarian bank-notes flew upto par. It was 
prociaimed that no one should be persecuted for 
political offences. ‘The ladies were foremost in 
bestowing tokens of their approbation upon the 
g llant troops. 


Demands of the Hungarians.—The following 
are the demands of the Hungarians, as agreed 
upon by Kossuth, Georgey, Bem and Dembin- 
ski:— 

1. The recognition of the kingdom of Hungary 





that the Chamber does not grant its consent to 
the continuation of the state of siege. 

2. ‘To call upon the Ministers to remove im- 
mediately the state of siege which has been in- 
flicted since the 12th of November. upon Berlin, | 
and the space within two miles of the city. 

‘The first of these propositions was carried by 
a majority of 184 votes to 139, and the second 
by 177 to 153 

There was‘great cheering from the tribunes at 
this result, which of course, drew forth a remark 
from the President that the tribunes should be 
cleared if their occupants did not behave them 
selves better. 

Can: phausen has given in his resignation. The 
cause appears to be that the Prussian government 
was, according to his understanding with Minis- 
ters, to abstain from pronouncing upon the ques. 
tion of the Frankfort constitution until all other 
governments had sent in their declarations ; 
whereas Brandenburg allowed himself to be 
forced into showing his hand prematurely. 

On the 27th, after some preliminary business, 
Count Brandenburg rose. His aspect, which 
looked big with some important communication, 
hushed the Chamber into foreboding silence. He 
spoke thus: ‘1 have to make a communication 
to the Chamber, which | should have made be- 
fore, but that | vesired not to interrupt the debate. 
1 am about to read to the Chawber a royal ordi- 
nance, of which | will lay the copy upon the bu 
reau of the house. 

‘* We, Frederick William, by Gou’s grace, &c. 
ordarn hereby, in virtue of articles 49 and 76 ol 
the Constitution of Dec. 5, 1843, and in accord- 
ance with the advice of our Council of Ministers : 
1. The Second Chamber is herewith dissolved. 





in its ancient limits, including Croatia, Sclavonia, 
and the military boundaries. 2. Union with 
Transylvania, as decided upon by the Hungarian 
Diet at its sitting last year. 3. General ainnes- 
ty for the whole of Austria, the immediate release 
of the October prisoners, and indemnities to the 
families of those who were murdered. 4. Trans- 
mission of all the Hungarian regiments serving 
in Italy and elsewhere throughout the empire to 
Hungary. 5. Recognition of the Hungarian con- 
sultutuon of 1848. 6. Hungary shall remain un- 
der the government of a Provisional Executive 
Administration, elected from among the Diet, 
until the hereditary succession shall have been 
legally restored, aud the king who shall have 
been elected shall be crowned at Puda-Pesth, and 
sworn to the constitution. 7. Galicia shall stand 
in the same relation to the Austrian Federal State 
as that in which Hungary now stands, and will 
stand under the name of the Polish Kingdom of 
Galicia; it will, therefore be linked to Austria 
by a personal union, having its own finances. 8. 
‘lhe participation of Hungary in the Austrian 
National Debt shall be decided by the Hungarian 
Diet by majority. 


Arrival of the Russians.—by accounts from 
Vienna to the 28th ull., it seems certain that in a 
day or two more there will be a Russian army of 
60,000 men on the Waag. The line by which 
the Russian succors will be poured in is the rail- 
road between Warsaw and Vieona. The auxili- 
ary army will be concentrated at Cracow. From 
the frontiers of Moravia they will march into the 
country between the Waag and Gran, spreading 
their left wing along the southern base of the 
mountainous border of Galicia. Before they 
can set free the Galician succours under Ham- 
merstein, they will have to beat the Hungarians 
out of their newly conquered ground in the north- 
ern countries, and retake Kaschan, Eperies, &c., 
for the Austrians. The Weimer Zeitung inserts 
a letter froin Cracow, of the 24h, which says 
thatthe Russian corps collected near Cracow, 
consists of 25,008 wen, with more than 30 pieces 
ol artillery, to which reinforcements are daily 
expected. Another paper reports that 55,0UU 
Russisns are on the march from Radziwiilow, 
through Cracow, into Moravia. Frou Oderburg 
they were to be transported by railroad, and iu a 
few days would be at Neutra. 


Pruss1a.— Dissolution of the Second Chamber :— 
The Second Chamber in Assembly on the 26th 
ull, took into consideration Waldeck’s motion for 
calling upon the Government to remove the State 
vl siege. This was, of course, opposed by the 
Minisiry strongly; upon a vote being cailed for, 
\he propositions of the Ministry were rejected, 
and the amendments curricd as lollows: 

That the Chamber resolves, 1. To declare 
that the continuation of the state of siege with- 
Out the consent of the Chamber is unlawtul, and 


2. The First Chamber is prorogued. 3. Our 
Council of Ministers are charged with the exe- 
cution of this ordinance. 

Berlin, April 27, 1849.” 

‘This announcement was received in perfect si- 
lince. ‘The ministers immediately leit, the house. 
Some members were rising to speak, when the 
President of the Chamber said, ** The sitting ts 
closed.”” Hereupon the members walked out of 
the room in silence. 

As soun as the dissolution of the Second Cham- 


lem and Kronen sts., were fired upon by the sol- 
diery, and several of them wounded, but none 
killed. 

The garrison of Berlin is being increased. The 
2d baltallion of the 14th foot came in by the rail- 
way from Stettin. ‘The fusileer battalions that 
were on the point of being sent off to more con- 
venient places for musket practice, have re- 
ceived orders to stay. 

The accounts from India state that the Sikh 
army, numbering 16,000 men, with 4] pieces of 
artillery, have surrendered to the British, which 
closes the war with-them. The Aflghans were 
passing beyond the Indus. This again fully es- 
tablisies the British power in that eountry. 

The war io Sehleswig continued, and there 
was no prospect of peace. 

lt is said that the Tuscan troops had entered 
Leghorn, and the Sicilians, beaten at all points, 
have Virtual ly submilied to the King of Naples. 





Maniresro oF THE [urnKisH GovERNMENT.— 
The following is a copy of the manifesto ofthe Su. 
blime Porte, explaining ts molives for making mili- 
tary preparations. It is translated from the Turkish 
official gazette, the Taevime of the 5th of March, 1849. 


The extraordinary events which have succeed- 
ed each other in Europe, during the past year, are 
known to all the world. Notwithstanding the 
expectation hitherto entertained of the general 
restoration of perfect tranquility, it is truly de- 
plorable to find that hope still unrealized. We 
know and we perceive that the s:ajority of go- 
vernments, in the exercise of their vigilance, 
keep an allentive eye on passing eveuls, aud main- 
lain an allitude of armed peace. 

In this state of things it would appear, at first 
Sight that the Sublime Porte ought also, as a 
matter of necessily, to make great preparations ; 
bul as the preparations to be made have different 
degrees, it has been deemed wi-e and prudent 
well to weigh this consideration, as well as the 
internal necessities and the exlernal difficulties 
of the State, and to adopta resolution accordiug- 
ly. 
The Sublime Porte, has, therefore, maturely 








ber became known in Berlin, the excitement 
throughout the cily was excessive. ‘Toward eve- 
ning crowds gathered on the Donbolf Platz, aud 
in front of the Chamber; and on the Linden, as 
it grew dark, the angry and threatening appear- 
ance of the masses increased. 

Picquets of soldiers were stationed on the Don- 
hol square. ‘They endeavored in vain to disperse 
the crowd. An oflicer was struck so heavily that 
he was carried away senseless. ‘The soldiers im- 
mediately fired on the group, and one man tell 
dead, two others are severely wounded. ‘This 


the mali, the aspect of the streets was not im- 
proved. The crowd showed Jiite inclination to 
disperse, and the firing has embittered them. 

We icarn that subsequently allemplts were 
made to erect barricades at several points, bul 
failed through the exertious of the citizens and 


compelied to fire, and the casualties of the even- 
ing were four killed, ove of whom isa Woman, 
and five wounded. Detach.euts of cavalry had 
to be called oul to clear the streets several times 
during the Jay. Many persons were wounded by 
Sabre culs, bul the number is not known. No 
organized resistance was allempted by the popu 
lace, yet greal alarm prevailed. Many fawiiies 
left Berlin during the uay. Passing visitors have 
left alusost withuutan exception. Patrols of cav- 
airy kept the streets ali night, aud there were 
crowds 10 the squares, Dul ho lariher excesses 
vccurred: 

Gen. Wrangel caused the following notifica- 
tion to be published w the States Anzeiger ol the 
23th ult. 

‘* From the occurrences yesterday in the Don- 
hof Piatz ana tbereabout, in consequence ot 
which the soldiers tad to use their arms wilh 
evergy, it Seems that part of the iwhavilapts en- 
lerlain (he erroneous idea that the state of the 
siege exists vo longer in Berliv, and within a 
radius of 8 miles. 4 take, thereiore, this occa- 
sion to declare that the state of siege is by no 
means removed, bul is still in full force.” 

The Deputies of the Chanbers have gone 
mostly to their homes 10 the couutry. 

Ou the 29:h the same dull tranquility prevailed 
as belore, the people beg overawed by the sol- 
diery. About 9 o’clock a party of citizens, who 
refused to disperse, at the corner of the Jerusa- 














was at 83. Up tothe time ot the departure ol | 


military. On the Peri Pistz the soldiers were | 


reflected on the question of preparations, in order 

| to ascertain how far it ought to proceed. Now, 

ii, onthe one hand, it has pot been possible to 
\discover motives sufficiently slrong for the ma- 
| king of such preparations, it cannot be denied, on 

| the other, that there is a real necessity for taking 
cerlain measures of precaution, 

The disturbances that broke out towards the 
close of last suummer in the province of Wallachia, 
‘have been quelled, by the grace of God and un- 
der the auspices of the Sultan ; and the tranquil- 
lity, which it was the object of the government 

to re-establish, is perfectly established. If the 

military force, which the Sublime Porte has de- 
spaitched thither, has not yet been withdrawn 
thence, it does pot fullow that it has any secret 
object in view; itis a necessity, resulting from 
ceriaip important questions relating to the pro- 
vince ilseli, and which are nearly arranged. 

When, therefore, the state of affairs in Walla- 
chia and Moldaria are taken into consideration, 
no motives are discernible fur inducing the Sub- 
lime Porte to act on a large scale—wvo motive is 
discernible why it should act in such a manner, 
when by the mere effect of this system, so full of 
justice and equity, which bas been adopted by 
the Padichakh, our benelactor and master, who 
is under ali circumstances the object of the di- 
vine favor, there are not discoverable, God be 
praised, in any other part of the empire any sub- 
jecis of uneasiness or any sources vf embarras- 
ment to the government. 

So much as regards the interior. As regards 
our relations abroad our ideas are as follows :— 

The frank, sincere and friendly relations of 
the Sublime Porte with all the veighvoring and 
distant powers with which it bas treaties are on 
a very good fouting, and a reciprocal security 
exisis between the Sublime Porte and every one 
|of these powers. Such being the real state of 
the case, the slightest reflection will show, and 
common sense sufficiently point out, that there 
does not exist, either at home or abroad, any 
well-founded motive for going to a0 immense 
expense by adopting and undertaking vast mea- 
sures. 

Alt the same time, however, it cannot be de- 
nied by prudent and enlightened men that, in 
oider to :naintain internal tranquility as it ought 
to be maintained in these times of general etfer- 
vescence, and in order to obsegye the principle 
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of neutrality adopted by the Porte, certain mea- 
sures of precaution must absolutely be taken. 
Such has been the unanimous opinion of all, and 
his Imperial Majesty has consequently given cor- 
responding orders. 

Thus, the imperial fleet will be prepared this 
year for the spring season as every other year: 
and, as a measure. of precaution, there will be 
an assemblage of troops in certain convenient 
places, and in order that every one may be ap- 
prised of the real motive of these movements, 
and that no other interpretation may be admissi 
ble, we publish the present manifesto, &c. 














Chronicle. 
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Destructive Fires.—On the morning of the 
13th inst., a most destructive fire occurred at 
Watertown, New York, which before it could be | 
arrested, consumed more than one hundred 
houses, and burnt and destroyed a large amount 
of personal property. The heart of the village 
is in ruins. The American and Columbia Hotels, 
the Episcopal Church, three banking houses, the 
post-ollice, three printing offices, and about thirty 
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their annual session at Pittsburg, and was orga- 
nized by the election of the Rev. Dr. Murray, of 
Elizabethtown, New Jersey. 


The American Baptist Missionary Union held 
their anniversary session in this city on the 17th 
and 18th inst. The Hon. George N. Briggs, of 
Massachusetts, President of the Union, was pre-. 
sent, and addressed the Assembly in an eloquent 
manner on the object of the Union. 


The Pennsylvania Bible Society celebrated its 
Jorty first anniversary on the evening of the 15th 
last,, and the American Sunday School on the 
evening of the 16th inst. 


Interesting reports of these several associations 
were made, from which we shall hereafter pre- 


sent statistical statements, showing their present 
condition. 


Tue Crevasse at New Onveans.—The cre™ 
vasse at Sauve’s plantation, a few miles above 
the city of New Orleans, was widening, and the 
flow of water through the same had increased to 
sO greatan extent as to threaten inundation to 
the city, Already a considerable portion of the 
second municipality was submerged, and the 
loss of property, and distress to numerous fami- 
lies was very great. All hope of stopping the 





stores, wilh their valuable contents, are destroyed. 
The mauis in the post office were consumed—the 
valuables in the banking houses were saved. 
The loss in buildings is set down at $125,000. 
The Journal of that village of the same day says: | 
as a general thing the whole is fairly covered by | 
insurance. 

Milwaukee, Wisconsin.—A fire broke out at | 
Milwaukee, on the morning of the 17th inst., | 
which destroyed $60,000 worth of property be- 
fore it was subdued. Among the buildings de- 
stroyed were the planing and stove factory of W. | 
Hawkins, the store of David Moore, S Davis’. 
livery stable, Ludingstone’s brick building, and | 
all the buildings from Ludingstone’s on the west 
side of Water Street. Supposed to be the act of 
an incendiary. 

St. Louis, Missouri.—This city has been the 
scene of a terrible conflagration. The fire broke 
out at 10 o’clock ov the night of the 17th inst., 
on board the steamboat, White Cloud, lying at 
the levee. ‘The wind was blowing a galc at the 
time, and the fire communicated to the stores on 
the river in front of the city, and to the adjoining 
steamboats. The fire was checked on Friday 
the 18th. Nearly the whole line of houses on the 
river in front of the city was consumed between 
Locust and Chestnut streets. The fire went to 
Main street, and swept both sides, consuming a 
mile and more of stores and houses, three olocks 
deep. The fire was stayed on Market street by 
blowing up the drug store of Messrs Doenich & | 
Valloux. ‘There were three persons killed by an 
explosion on board the Alice steamboat, and Mr. 
Thomas B. Fargo, an auctioneer, was killed 
during the fire in the city. He threw a keg of 
powder into the store of Doenich & Valloux for | 
the purpose of stopping the flames at that point, 
but the explosion touk place before he got away 
from the building. ‘The following are some of 
the steamboats which, with their cargoes, were 
destroyed :—Edward Bates, Taglioni, Boreas, 
Grey Eagle, Kit Carson, Montauk, Simon, 
Acadia, Mameluke, Prairie State, Eudora, St. 
Peters, Red Wing, Alexander Hamilton, Martha 
Eliza Stewart, Mandan, Gen. Brooke and Frolic; 
also a number of barges and wood boats. For 
three quarters of a mile down the levee, aid ex- 
tending back to Second street, nearly every 
buiiding is in ruins. The Republican office, wath its 
extensive machinery, materials. &c., is entirely 
destroyed. ‘he New Era, Reveille and other offices 
shared the sa.ne fate, some saving a portion of 
their materials. The telegraph office, the bank: 
ing houses of Benoist, J. J. Anderson, Presoury 
& Co., Clark & Brothers, Nesbitt & Co., and E. 
P. Tesson, are all destroyed. The vauils are 
secure. In the burnt disirict, where most of the 
extensive business houses had large amounts of 
stock on hand, very little was saved. ‘Ihe loss 
is estimated at $9,000,000. 


Rexigious AssemBiies.—The Protestant Epis- 
copal State Convention assembled in Philadelphia 
on the morning ol the 16th inst. 

The New School Assembly of the Presbyteriau 
Church commenced their triennial session at 
Philadelphia on the morning of the 7th inst. 
The Rev. Dr. Philip C. Hay of Oswego (N. Y¥.) 
was chosen moderator, 

On the same day the Old School General As- 
sembly of the Presbyterian church commenced 








flow through the crevasse is abandoned—the or- 
dinary means of piling, &c., affording no resist- 
ance to the body of water which forces through. 

The loss to Mr. Sauve is said to be fifty thou- 
sand doliars, and to other planters in the vicinity 
the damage is proportionately. large. 


Money Market —The Tribune of Monday 
last sayS:—The money market to-day is abun- 
cantly supplied, and capital cannot be safely 
used with freedom at 5 per cent. Some loans 
have been made at 43 per cent., and a large loan 
was made for twelve months on Treasury Notes 
at 6 70. 

The specie in the down-town and up-town 
Banks ha$ been counted, and reaches $8,238 000. 
This is an increase of $4,000,000, or nearly 100 
per cent. since the 3lst of March, when the 
amount was $4,200,000. There is also in the 
Sub treasury to-day $2,107,800, making a total 
of $10,345,000 in the city. The Banks have 
many of them more than they want. The Mer- 
chants’ Bank has $1,200,000. On the Ist of 
July next, a litthe more than a month, a million 
of dollars will be paid out here from the Sub- 
treasury for interest on the public debt, which 
will be added to the amount in Bank, and tend 
to make money still easier. 


Coin continues to pourin from the West at, 


the rate of about $50,000 per day. The exports 
since the Ist of May have been $587,830. 


Lumber Trade of the Susquehanna.—Some idea 
may be formed of the exteut of the lumber trade 
of the Susquehanna from the following memor- 
andum of the number of rafis and arks that 
passed this place during the late annual spring 
freshet. The account was kept by Mr. Jeremiah 


| Reese, keeper of the eastern toll-house of the 


Market street bridge, and furnished us by him for 
publication. 

The number of rafts were as follows-—From 
the 22d to the 30th of March, 415; on the 30th, 
200; April Ist, 160; 24, 281; 31, 545; 4th, 287; 
5th, 32; 6'b, 135; Tih, 90; Sth, 35; Yih 19; 10ih 
22; 11th, 27; 17th, 4—total 2252. 

The nunber of arks were as follows:—From 
the 22d of March to April 4th, 183; April Sth, 5; 
Gih, 14; 7th, 15; Sth, 12; 9th, 2; 12th, 5; L3ch, 30; 
17th, 2—total 268. ‘Total arks aod ratts, 2520. 

{ Harrisburg Intelligencer. 


Disastrovs.—On the night of the 17th inst., 
the sieau.er Empire, running on the North River 
between Albatiy and New York, was run isto 
opposite Newburgh by a schooner Joaded with 
jumber, aod immediately sunk. The number of 
lives lost it is impossible to ascertain—tt is 
known however that filleen lives have been lost. 
The timely assistance of the steamer Rip Van 
Winkle, which was near aud rescued about 300 
passengers, prevented a much greater sacrifice. 
Blame is aliributed to the pilot, and the matter 
is now undergoing investigation. 


CANDIDATES FOR STATE OFFICES IN LOUISIANA. 
—TVThe Democratic State Convention pominated 
Joseph Walker, Esq., for Governor, John B. 
Pianche, for Lieutenant Governor, and Tenor 
Ledoux, Jr., for Auditor of Public Accounts. 


The Wauig State Convention nominated Gen. | 


Alex. Deciouet, for Governor, Duncan F, Ken- 





ee 


ner, for Lieutenant Governor,and the Hon. Louis 
Bordelon, for the office of Auditor. 


Winnesacogs.—A large body of these Indians 
have returned to the ‘* Neutral Ground,” and ara 
now encamped on Cedar River, a few miles west 
of Fort Atkinson, lowa. They are a source of 
great annoyance to the settlers, and measures 
will have to be taken for their expulsion from 
that country. Their new home is on the Missis- 
sippi River, near the junction of the Crow Wing, 
about 150 miles north of Fort Snelling. 


Evraw anv Apacnee [np1ans.—The U. §S. 
Dragoons have had two encounters with these 
Indians in the neighborhood of Taos, New Mexi- 
eo—in both instances the Indians suffered most. 
Only two of the Dragoons were killed, while 
the Indians lost 28. 


Vancouver’s IsLtanp.—It is stated that the 
British Government has determined on forming 
an extensive depot and Naval station at Van- 
couver’s Island in the Pacific. The natural ad- 
vantages of the position are said to be very 
great, and the Island abounds with coal. The 
only drawback is the rule of the Hudson’s Bay 
Company. 


EvLection 1x Massacuusettrs.—The day for 
the election of a member to represent the Fourth 
district in Massachusetts in the XXXIst Congress 
hasbeen postponed by the Governor from the 
30th inst. to the 11th June next, 


Ca.irorniA.—-Despatches, we learn, have 
been received at Washington, setting forth that 
the people had organized a self-government, and 
had adopted the Wilmot Proviso, as a fuodamen- 
article. 


3LS> The death of Major Gen. W. J. Worth, 
of the U. S. Army, is announced as having taken 
place at Antonio de Bexar, of cholera, on the 7th 
inst. 


Hospitat Site at Sr. Louis.—Army Sur- 
geous Wheaton, De Camp, and McLaren have 
been appointed to select a site for a Marine 
Hospital at St. Louis, Mo. 


3-> Doctor Coolidge, convicted of the mur- 
der of Matthews, and under sentence of death 
therefor, committed suicide in prison at Bangor, 
Maine, 17th inst. 


3 > The Supreme Court of Illinois have de- 
cided that an act passed by the Legislature, crea- 
ting a new county, upon the votes of a majority 
of the people being cast in favor of the measure, 
is constitutional. 


7 >> Reports from the Plains state that num- 
bers of the emigrants to California are dying of 
cholera on the route. 


Census Boarp.—Messrs. Clayton, Johnson and 
Collamer compose the Census Board. 


77> There have been $3,448,762 expended 
on the Boston Water Works, and $537,312 are 
required to complete them. 


Maple Sugar manufacture —The amount of 
maple sugar manufactured in the State of Ver- 
mont is five millions of pounds annually. 
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